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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Now that Parliament has got to work again, and the 
courtesy stages of the two chief Government Bills are 
well over, we hope the Opposition will hit hard. By 
all means let the Leaders fight in kid gloves if desired— 
an expert in the ring can tell that virtually as much 
damage may be done with gloves as without them. It 
is clear that the only good party policy now is not to 
argue with the Government in sweet reason, but to 
strike at it without ceasing. The Government has lost 
hold, and now is the time to strike hard at it. The 
Opposition can gain absolutely nothing, least of all a 
vote, by'a policy of accommodation. On the contrary, 
it loses everything by such a plan. Accommodation 
is—if we may steal a bit of Liberal thunder—‘‘ damna- 
tion’? for the Unionist party. 


Let us not overlook the scorn with which the chief 
engineers of the Liberal party flout anything in the 
nature of accommodation. If they show the white 
feather when they are threatened by any group of mal- 
contents in their own family, they run up the black 
flag wherever a Unionist is concerned. Home Rule and 
Disestablishment are not enough to hit Unionists with. 
Mr. Hobhouse, speaking for the Government a few days 
ago, announced that the Plural Voting Bill would be 
run through the House of Commons this session; and 
itis to be a measure naked of all redistribution and 
unashamed. They may profess in their Press to fight 
in kid gloves, but under the gloves they are putting on 
their knuckle-dusters. It is a poor game to meet an 
opponent like this in a spirit of reasonableness. 


Besides, the one thing beyond all others which the 
ordinary man and voter admires in an Opposition is 
mettle. It is doubtful whether an Opposition in 


modern party times ever lost anything by it. Reason 
appeals to the fastidious few, but rigour appeals to the 
mass. To put up and keep up a good fight—after all 
cur growth in political science and citizenship, this is 
an Opposition’s surest way to public favour. 


Sir Sidney Lee’s article in the new volume of the 
‘* Dictionary of National Biography ’’ adds to the sus- 
picion that King Edward VII.’s reign was shortened 
by the Government’s advice to him to strain the 
prerogative. We have it now on authority absolute 
that this worry pressed on him near the end. ‘* The 
Felon Blow’’ was aimed at the Sovereign sooner 
perhaps than Mr. Balfour supposed. 


‘* Recognition of the Federation ticket ’’, Mr. Lloyd 
George told the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
‘*as a condition precedent to the resumption of work 
by the men is not pressed ’’. In plain English, the men 
do not insist on their claim to force non-union men into 
the union: the men, in fact, have given way on the 
cardinal point. The difficulty now is with the masters. 
They are sick of broken agreements. They want to 
know that an arrangement to end the present trouble 
will be final: they want a guarantee that the men will 
observe it. So the men are met with a vote of ‘‘ no 
addresses Compel the masters’’ is the remedy of 
Mr. O’Grady. But the Government does not agree. 


The Government remedy is a Joint Board—a Board 
on which the whole body of masters and the whole body 
of men may be represented with full authority. Here, 
however, is another difficulty. The men are ready 
for the Board, being already organised into a 
Federation. But the masters are not ready. No Joint 
Board is possible until the masters have grouped them- 
selves into a federation of employers to correspond 
with the men’s federation of trade unions. 


The masters may be willing to consider a suggestion 
from the Government for their organisation. But how 
if any one of them prefers to remain outside a masters’ 
federation? If it be unjust for union men to force non- 
union men into a union, will it not equally be unjust 
for federated masters to force non-federated masters 
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into a federation? A point of the present quarrel 
between masters and men is directly pertinent to this 
difficulty. Mr. Bissel was member of an association of 
masters that had agreed on certain terms with a trade 
union. Mr. Bissel, not wishing to be bound by the 
agreement, simply cut himself. from the association 
which had made. it. The problem is to induce the 
employers to organise themselves more closely, so that 
bargains cannot in this way be evaded. The masters’ 
problem is precisely an obverse of the men’s. 


Given the Joint Board, how is fidelity to a bargain 
to be guaranteed on either side? A solution was 
accepted by the men on Wednesday, and read to the 
House by Mr. Lloyd George. Each party to the con- 
tract will put down a sum of money as hostage for a 
breach of the understanding. Practically this is a 
circumvention of the Trades Disputes Act. Since the 
masters cannot obtain compensation for broken faith 
from trade union funds, the money is to be staked in 
the hands of a third party. The Trades Disputes Act 
puts trade unions in respect of their funds above the 
courts. Since the men cannot in these circumstances 
get their bargains accepted, they are driven into an 
arrangement for defeating their excessive privilege. 


Meantime Mr. Bonar Law, in the House of Com- 
mons, has asserted: ‘‘ The Government have one clear 
duty to perform, and that duty is to make certain that 
men who desire to work are permitted to work’’. Mr. 
McKenna—who, as expected, ‘‘ fled full soon on the 
seventh of June’’—does not agree. It seems that an 
employer who brings in willing men to take the places 
of men on strike commits an “‘ act of provocation ’’, and 
that ‘‘ it is not, and cannot be, the duty of any Govern- 
ment ’’ to assisthim. Ina word, the Executive refuses 
to protect free labour. 


**You must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 
Their perch and not their terror.”’ 


Mr. Ben Tillett, according to the newspapers, after 
the Conference stood on the steps of the Board of Trade 
and addressed the crowd, which cheered loudly! If this 
is really so, the Home Office officials or the police 
strangely forgot their duty. By what right does Mr. 
Tillett—except by the right of fear which he has put 
into the Ministry—use a great Department of State for 
a political platform? A dockers’ champion has no more 
right there than a dukes’ champion. 


We should resent a Tory acting thus just as much 
as we resent it in Mr. Tillett—if anything, we should 
resent it more; and we are sure that labouring men 
neither claim nor desire any such right. What hap- 
pened not so long ago when Mrs. Cobden Saunderson 
stood on the steps of the Home Office, not even trying, 
so far as we can recall, to address her supporters ? 
The Home Secretary—not Mr. McKenna—himself took 
charge and ordered the police to remove her. We 
suppose the right explanation of this is that the 
Government would rather tackle a Suffragette than a 
Syndicalist. 


In the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’? Mr. Sidney Low—by 
way of relief amid all these labour troubles—has been 
prescribing evening dress for working men. But 
Liberal working men have long since improved on this. 
Did not the ablest of them, years ago now, set the 
fashion to his friends of going into court dress? We 
believe that Mr. John Burns’ name was lately on the 
secret list of the proscribed. within the Cabinet, but, 
despite his obstinate stand in the housing debate this 
week, it will need a bolder Prime Minister than Mr. 
Asquith to sacrifice him. 


By the way, in the matter of housing there is appa- 
rently some Government scheme lying perdu which will 
put on one side Mr. Burns for the greater glorification 


of Mr. Lloyd George. The latter has given several 
hints about stimulating labour in the country by many 
schemes of rebuilding. The administration of the 
Housing Actsis in Mr. Burns’ hands; but he has almost 
given up administering them, and he is playing into the 
hands of Mr. Lloyd George. Is Mr. Burns cowed by 
the shadow of coming events? One had always sup- 
posed that he was the Minister in the Government who 
believes in his own Bills. 


The result of the Belgian elections will only have 
surprised those who know little of political conditions 
in that country. The country districts supply a large 
mass of the clerical voting power. Their inhabitants 
mostly talk Flemish, and are not accessible to new 
ideas. They are many of them entitled to two votes, 
for they own a small piece of land and live in separate 
dwellings. The artisans who form the bulk of the 
Radical and Socialist parties and live in towns do not 
satisfy these conditions and have only one vote. Add 
the business men and financiers who hate Socialism, 
and all the Government emplovés, who had large con- 
cessions made to them just before the election, and 
the Conservative majority is explained. 


M. Poincaré has persuaded the French Chamber to 
shelve the Redistribution Bill now before it, and to con- 
sider first a Government measure. The vote shows 
that he has pulled together again the Radical majority, 
whose disunion was revealed at the recent election to 
the Presidency. The main provisions of the Govern- 
ment Bill will doubtless meet with approval, most 
Deputies agreeing that the electoral areas should be 
enlarged. The battle will be fought on the question of 
proportional representation. The Premier approves of 
it, and a majority of the House approves of it, too; but 
this majority includes Socialists and Royalists, and a 
Republican Ministry cannot build upon Revolutionary 
votes. 


Eight years ago Count Tisza was elected to the 
Presidency of the Hungarian Chamber on the under- 
standing that he would make the House work. He has 
succeeded, but only after calling in the police. As a 
result the House has passed in two days Bills which 
it would otherwise never have passed at all, but it is no 
longer a free Parliament. In Hungary, the one country 
in Europe besides our own where Parliamentary insti- 
tutions are a natural growth, this is a serious thing. 


bstruction may now be transferred from the House 
to the country. The root of the trouble is that the 
Government would not face the suffrage question. The 
people may refuse to obey the call for military service. 
The anxiety of the authorities in this regard was shown 
by the fact that the late Ministry was willing to invoke 
the Royal prerogative in the hope of winning over the 
Opposition. 


Sir Edward Grey said in the House of Commons 
this week that Miss Malecka’s petition is not unlikely 
to be favourably considered. This is a communication 
to Sir Edward Grey from the Russian Government, 
and though naturally it is couched in very cautious 
terms it would not have been made at all if the 
case were hopeless. The petition has been pub- 
lished in England, and on the face of it Miss Malecka 
admits astonishing imprudences. In the ‘‘ Butterfly on 
the Wheel ’’ the lady was not entitled to be surprised 
at her fate in the Divorce Court. So with Miss Malecka 
in a Russian Court; but it is satisfactory, as Miss 
Malecka is a British subject, to learn that the Tsar’s 
advisers may find it possible to accept the British view 
of Miss Malecka’s conduct rather than the strict view 
of a Russian law court. As Sir Edward Grey expects 
to hear next week, this promptitude is also favourable. 


Certain other wrong-doers, besides Miss Malecka, had 
the honour of early mention in the House of Commons. 
Enrico Malatesta—the protégé of Mr. Keir Hardie— 
who has been ordered to be deported as a dangerous 
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anarchist, though his conviction was for a libel on one 
of his compatriots, is going to appeal to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. Miss Christabel Pankhurst seems 
condemned to a period of tedious obscurity. A warrant 
is still out, and the proceedings against her are not 
to be dropped. 


Certainly the Republican National Convention in the 
States will be lively. We learn that if Mr. Roose- 
velt’s delegates from Washington are not seated ‘‘ they 
will shoot the roof off the Convention ’’. The two pro- 
tagonists have secured an almost equal number of 
delegates and the result rests with some 7o ‘‘ wobblers’’. 
while there are 46 delegates who favour other candi- 
dates. Mr. Roosevelt, if he fails to secure election, 
threatens to ‘* bolt ’’ or leave the party. Then he may 
appeal to the country on his own behalf. This would 
finally reduce the American svstem of party govern- 
ment to absurdity. 


A walking-about Royal Commission is inquiring 
into the resources of the Empire and the best means 
of promoting Imperial trade. Certain restrictions were 
imposed by the Imperial Government—for instance, 
reciprocity and India are outside its scope; but if the 
inquiry is conducted in a business-like way good must 
result. The report and recommendations should act as 
a focus of Imperial commerce. A memorial to the Com- 
missioners drawn up by the Colonial Institute suggests 
that in some quarters at least practical and possibly 
far-reaching proposals are expected of their labours. 
Emphasis is laid on the necessity for starting a fund 
to which the Colonies and Great Britain would pro- 
portionately contribute. The fund, which would be 
administered by a board representing the different 
Governments, would be used for inter-Imperial schemes. 
For instance, there is the proposal of a State-owned 


Atlantic cable. The memorial brushes aside the Imperial | 


Government’s objection that such a cable would not 
pay, and tacitly invites the Royal Commissioners to take 
a less pettifogging view of our Imperial responsibilities. 


The sensitive nerves of the new Commander-in-Chief 
in Ireland have been severely shaken by the rude con- 
duct of some sentries, who failed to salute him whilst 
driving in a motor at night. So extreme measures 
had to be taken. The sentries in the Irish capital, 
except those on the Castle guard, are now required 
to present arms to all closed. motors, and to do 
likewise to all open vehicles, if there is an officer 
in them. They are instructed to pay a similar compli- 
ment to all officers, and to all men who look like officers. 
Obviously the King’s soldiers are becoming the laugh- 
ing stock of the whole city. It is even said that some 
civiians walk past the Bank guard to get the 
salute ; and that the sentries are laughed at by some of 
the people they have saluted. We should like to hear 
the comments of Sir Charles Tucker, whose eulogies 
Sir Arthur Paget in South Africa have now become 

istoric. 


The state of party business in Parliament is 
responsible for the arrears that are accumulating in 
the Courts, as well as for the neglect of other 
social and legal reforms that do not promise good 
interest on the outlay of party capital. The Imperial 
Court Bill, the County Court Bill, Reform of the Cir- 
cuit Courts, Reform of the Land Laws, simplifying and 
making them less expensive—these are all stuck in the 
morass of the politics of the Coalition. But the par- 
ticular difficulty of getting the Courts out of their 
present unsatisfactory position we owe primarily to the 
spleen of the Labour party and Ultra-Radicals against 
Judges in general. They tied the hands of the Govern- 
ment eighteen months ago and compelled them to come 
again to Parliament whenever additional Judges were 
to be appointed. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Hugh Cecil 
at the annual meeting of the National Society dwelt 


on the hostility to the Church which has led to denial 
of legal rights under the Education Acts. In the 
Swansea case the Society fought against the Education 
Board with the public purse and maintained success- 
fully the claims of Church schools to equal treatment. 
Lord Hugh thinks the hostility, in Parliament is dis- 
appearing, but still another Education Bill is looming 
which will have to be defeated by Churchmen. The 
hostility will never disappear as long as a Liberal 
Government is in office. Sir G. Marks’ Single School 
Areas Bill already in Parliament shows what Noncon- 
formists consider just treatment for Churchmen. Reli- 
gious equality and parents’ rights were ignored by it. 
Lord Hugh thought that an alternative form of religious 
education should be offered to Nonconformists in single- 
school areas until the question is settled on the broad 
principles Churchmen can approve. His suggestion 
Was accepted. 


The death of Bishop Sheepshanks followed closely on 
that of the Bishop of Truro. They were both strikingly 
handsome men, but Bishop Sheepshanks’ patriarchal 
appearance consorted with the adventurous career of a 
Father in God who carried into his quiet East Anglian 
palace strange memories of Mongolia, Siberia and the 
North Pacific. He came from Liverpool to Norwich 
with the reputation of being a strong Liberal and Broad 
Churchman. Yet he courageously supported an in- 
cumbent of his diocese in refusing Communion to a 
couple united under the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act. 
For some years after his consecration Bishop Sheep- 
shanks remained a plain M.A., thinking the fees for 
D.D. might be better spent. But he steadily grew into 
the traditions of historic prelacy. Not that the Norvi- 
censian tradition was always a stately one. We wonder 
how the late Bishop would have got on with Ben 
Jonson’s roystering crony, Richard Corbet, of whose 
rollicking doings and sayings Aubrey has many racy 
stories. Yet Bishop Corbet too had ‘‘an admirable, 
grave and venerable aspect ”’. 


Lady Sykes, who died this week, was greatly inter- 
ested in public affairs, both home and foreign. There 
is no denying that most men, educated and uneducated 
alike, are incurious to a degree about things imme- 
diately outside their own small world of interests 
compared with her. It may be an argument for 
at least some women having the vote, but the 
Woman Franchise party seem to overlook the truth 
that a woman who chooses to inform herself and is 
keen and persistent can exercise much more influence 
than the ordinary man with a vote—which he thinks it 
a bore as a rule to record. The vote is not the power 
—the power is with those, women and men, who care 
to train themselves to influence it. 


The design for the King Edward Memorial, now on 
view in the Academy, was once more the subject of 
criticism in the House this week. No one, not even the 
Minister who replied for the Office of Works, had a 
good word to say for it, and apparently it is regarded 
on all sides as a heavy mistake. The site is a 
bad one; the statue has to turn its back on Piccadilly. 
To counter this difficulty a huge block of masonry is 
set up, with an allegoric group to face the street; 
and this entails two more figures at the sides. The 
architecture has not been really thought out; it is 
the work of a clever man over-weighted by business ; 
consider, for instance, how badly the King’s pedestal 
fits into the scheme, and the columns and entablatures 
that support nothing. 


The sculpture has the same effect of a slack imagina- 
tion; it is not quite so bad as the detached accessory 
figures that saw the air round the Gladstone statue, or 
the uneasy soldiers round about the Wellington at Hyde 
Park Corner, but it is superfluous like these, and tedious 
and costly. The Committee will be well advised once 
more to revise its scheme and to be content with a 
statue. There is an empty pedestal waiting for that 
statue in Trafalgar Square; on the east side is the 
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equestrian figure of King George IV. ; why not balance 
it with a figure of the late King? The scale set by the 
terrible Victoria Memorial is one which cannot be 
maintained in the neighbourhood of Buckingham 
Palace without destroying the Park ; it is better, surely, 
to revert to a more modest style, at a sufficient distance 
from Mr. Brock’s performance to avoid the necessity 
of competition. 


The National Art Collections Fund has just secured, 
for Cambridge some Chinese porcelain, for the British 
Museum a Chinese painting of ‘‘ Wild Geese among the 
Reeds ”’ and a set of fifteenth-century German engrav- 
ings. Possibly the ‘‘ Wild Geese ’’ is the choicest of 
these and the other acquisitions ; one expects a lot from 
such a title, bearing in mind the famous painting already 
in the Museum. All the same, three other purchases 
appeal to us: the English panelling of 1730, removed 
from an old house in Hatton Garden; the English 
Livery Cupboard, once belonging to Prince Arthur, 
Henry VII.’s son; and Alfred Stevens’ plaster model 
for the top of the Dorchester House mantlepiece. 


The artistic events of the week in Paris were the 
bequest of a smaller Wallace collection to the nation 
by Madame Edouard André and the sale of M. Jacques 
Doucet’s eighteenth-century French collection. It was 
feared that Madame André would put off too late the 
disagreeable business of making a will; but the will was 
made, and the collection, remaining in the testator’s 
house, is to be administered, like the Chantilly collec- 
tion, by the Institut. M. Doucet’s collection was that 
rare thing, the personal choice of a wealthy man of fine 
taste, exquisite in almost every item. The Director of 
our National Gallery ought to have been empowered to 
bid for a Fragonard, a Perronneau, a Chardin, a Gabriel 
de S. Augustin, and a Hubert Robert. They went 
cheap compared with the La Tour. 


Mr. Redford, late censor of plays, has been unbosom- 
ing to a representative of the ‘‘ Evening News’’. It 
seems that he agrees with Mr. Shaw at any rate on 
one point—the best critic of a play is the author. Mr. 
Redford tells us in advance that his play is a ‘‘ common- 
place littie affair’’. Elsewhere he says quite frankly : 
‘“‘ As for claiming to be a dramatist, that would be 
absurd’’. ‘‘ After all’’, he urges at another moment 
of this extraordinary interview, ‘‘ I am not played out, 
and I am not an idle man. I always did a bit of 
writing 


We cannot, however, agree with Mr. Redford that 
the fortunes of his play are ‘‘ of no consequence what- 
ever’’. Mr. Redford wrote this ‘‘ commonplace little 
affair ’’ before he had ceased to be the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Examiner of Plays; and he now makes a startling 
confession. ‘‘I had”’, he says, ‘‘ anticipated the pos- 
sibility of my successor having to license the manuscript 
when I copyrighted it a year ago; so I merely sub- 
mitted it to the Lord Chamberlain’s department, and, 
in the ordinary way, passed it myself.”’ In a word, 
Mr. Redford used his public official position to insure 
his play against a successor—a censor who possibly 
would know not Joseph. This interview recalls the 
celebrated occasion when Mr. Redford was called from 
his dinner by a representative of the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’, to 
whom he gave so extraordinary a version of his official 
duties that it had to be publicly contradicted in the 
House of Commons. 


With the evidence about lifeboat eight before the 
Mersey inquiry this week we trust we have reached the 
end of the talk about the ‘‘ Cries’? and ‘* Why did vor 
not Return?’’ The general criticism in this matter, if 
natural, has been throughout crude and depressing. 
Brave words—how very far they often are from brave 
acts! A famed American publicist was holding forth 
on the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ at a London club lately. ‘‘ If I had 
been Ismay ’’, he said, ‘‘I should have gone down 
with the ship’’. ‘‘ You should have been on the 
‘ Titanic’’’, said a wit—‘‘ you would have gone down 


there better than you go down here ’’. 


AFTER THE HOLIDAY. 


HITSUNTIDE used to be half-time in the game 
between ins and outs. The time limit is gone 

with the rest of the rules. The session at the earliest 
may end in December; it will probably continue 
well into the New Year. In 1895 Parliament was still 
sitting in March. Thirteen months were not then con- 
sidered excessive for debating Home Rule. The addi- 
tion of Welsh Disestablishment, Franchise Reform, 
and a number of small measures to the Government’s 
programme is not likely to expedite the proceedings. 
When the House of Commons reassembled on Tues- 
day members began to count the days before the holi- 
days like boys at the beginning of the term. It was 
a not unpleasant occupation for the Government under 
pressure have promised eight weeks in the summer. 
But as the date of the adjournment is not yet settled 
no one can be sure of the correct answer. Although 
Mr. Asquith has suggested the beginning of August, 
the appetite of Governments, and particularly Coali- 
tion Governments, grows by eating. The House will 
be lucky if it is up by the middle of August. Upon 
this assumption there are some thirty-nine full days and 
ten Fridays available for Parliamentary business, and 
of this number eighteen full days must under either 
standing order or statute be devoted to Supply and the 
Appropriation Bill. The remaining twenty-one full and 
ten half days are all that is left for the Budget—Mr. 
Asquith has promised that it shall be discussed *‘‘ very 
soon ’’—the introduction of the Franchise Reform Bill, 
the ‘‘ Sneaks’ Bill ’’—it is said that Mr. Pease will intro- 
duce it during the next three wecks—the second reading 
of the Trade Union Bill to reverse the Osborne Judg- 
ment—this is fixed for next Monday, and a number of 
other inevitable debates upon such questions as the use 
of the six and a half million surplus, the incidence of the 
Sugar duties, Mr. McKenna’s Mental Deficiency Bill, 
the Board of Trade Railway Bill, and the Government 
of India Bill, whilst two Fridays are ear-marked for 
private members, and nobody knows how many days 
may be demanded for emergency debates on labour 
unrest or foreign relations. It comes, then, to this 
—when the House adjourns in August it will 
scarcely have begun to discuss either Home Rule or 
Welsh Disestablishment, and when it reassembles in 
October it will be further faced by Franchise Reform 
and a number of other complicated and controversial 
Bills, any one of which deserves the greater part of 
a session to itself. It is not surprising that the 
Radical pack are not hunting as well as they were. 
They have been at it five days a week for the best 
part of six years; they are becoming stale. Ia 
any ordinary circumstances no Chief Whip would 
ever be able to hold them togeiher. But in the 
Parliament Act and the payment ef members _ the 
Master of Elibank has two astringents of remarkable 
potency. For the few cases where the pocket argu- 
ment fails, there is the seductive prospect of a peaceful 
period of irresponsible window-dressing so secon as 
any Bill that any faction cares about has been rammed 
through the House of Commons some time during the 
session of 1912. It may be worth sitting over Christ- 
mas, and, if necessary, over Easter to get half a dozen 
Bills into the automatic machine of the Parliament 
Act. For when once they are in it, there is nothing 
more to be done than to give the handle a turn once a 
year. Un‘onists who are already talking airily of the 
Government dropping this or that measure would do 
well to remember this. The withdrawal of a big Bill 


is a blow to any Government's prestige, and when the © 


Government is a log-ro!ling coalition it may easily 
endanger its very existence. But whilst it is unwise 
for the Unionist party to be over-sargu'ne upon the 
possibility of one ef the three big Bills being with- 
drawn, there is no reason why they should not begin 
the second round of the fight in good heart. 

During the last twelve months there have been cone 
spicuous changes in the outlook. A year ago there 
were the disheartening influences of divided counsels 
over the Parliament Bill, and disorganised machinery 
at the Central Office. By-elections brought litile cheer. 
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The passage of the Parliament Act was on the point 
of proving for the Government a great triumph of 
tactics. The Government stock stood high, the Oppo- 
sition stock was many points below par. But what 
with the unpopularity of the Insurance Act and the 
disorder of the strikes, to take only two disturbing 
causes, there has since been a continuous fall, some- 
times almost amounting to a panic, in the Government 
market. If an official is wanted, he must now be 
chosen not for his personal qualifications, but for the 
safety of his seat. If a by-election takes place it must 
be fought not on the Government’s past Acts or pre- 
sent Bills, but upon some imaginary policy invented 
for the occasion and suited to the constituency. It is 
significant that the Radical Press, usually so confident 
about the claims of its party’s record, is openly saying 
that the unpopularity of the Insurance Act must be 
countered by the remission of all contributions during 
the first three months at the expense of the Budget 
surplus, and that the benefits must then begin at once. 
Even so a bribe of six and a half millions is apparently 
insufficient to win back their lost position. As the 
People’s Budget has been declared bankrupt, another 
réle must be found and the Government must play the 
part of the labourer’s friend. The audience are tired of 
the wicked town landlord; there must be a new turn 
with the ‘‘ thousand little Tsars’’ from the country. 
The change in the Bi!l has been extensively advertised. 
It monopolised the first number of the united ‘* Daily 
News and Morning Leader’’. It has given Mr. Lloyd 
George the opportunity for a rural application of Lime- 
house to the problems of Church and State. It has 
afforded Mr. Hemmerde his only raw material for the 
by-election in N.W. Norfolk. Rumours had long been 
current of a concentrated attack upon the agricultural 
seats of the home counties. The anti-landlord cam- 
paign in East Anglia has apparently been the trial trip. 

The whole proceeding is typical of the Government’s 
policy. During the last six years they have been ex- 
tremely clever at cutting their losses. As soon as the 
Budget began to slump, they promoted national insur- 
ance, and now that insurance has become unpopular, 
there is to be a great flotation of land shares. If the 
by-elections and the various other signs of the times are 
to count for anything, it does not look as if the public 
are going to subscribe largely for the new issue. The 
agricultural labourer in N.W. Norfolk may already be 
wondering why since last Saturday his wages have 
not risen 30 per cent., and the farmer and the land- 
lord are still paying them. Was he not given to 
understand that the return of a London barrister would 
remove all the ills that agricultural firesh is heir to? 
The policy of the Government, like the promises of 
their candidates, will, of course, be found out. But 
if the Unionists are to obtain a firm hold of public 
opinion it is not enough to show up the fraud in the 
Government prospectuses; excellent candidate 
showed it up in Norfolk. N.W. Norfolk is one of the 
most Radical of many Radical East Anglian seats; it 
still reeks of Joseph Arch; nonconformity is peculiarly 
aggressive in it; absenteeism from two or three very 
large estates has weakened the local Conservative forces. 
It is, therefore, creditable that the Radical majority 
should have been nearly halved. Yet it is probable that 
the position would have been still further improved by 
a greater insistence on the party’s constructive pro- 
gramme. A candidate cannot arbitrarily make this or 
that an issue in an election. If to placate a certain 
section, Mr. Bowles, for instance, and the free-fooders 
of King’s Lynn, you drop Tariff Reform, the result is 
not that Tariff Reform is excluded from the election, but 
that it is only explained to the electors by the pro- 
fessional speakers of the Free Trade Union. 

Take another instance. A clear pronouncement on 
the Unionist land policy from one of the leaders would 
have gone far to spike the Radical guns. There is no 
need to blink the difficulties of a policy of small 
ownership. But sooner or later the party will have to 
face them, and, judged by the interest of the Fen 
fruit-growers in the neighbourhood of Lynn and of 
the agricultural labourers of other districts in the 


question during the last three weeks, the sooner the 
better. Sporadic private members’ Bills and academic 
notices of motion are not enough. The question needs 
an authoritative pronouncement. 

This criticism is made in no carping spirit. In many 
directions Unionists have ground for satisfaction. In 
the House of Commons they have never been more 
closely united. Outside it the party machinery, by 
being simplified, has presumably become more efficient. 
The Government are everywhere losing their hold upon 
the country, nor is there any reason to suppose that time 
will make things better for them. It is seldom that 
any Government recovers its lost popularity. The duty 
of Unionists, therefore, is clear—to make full use of 
their opponent’s weakness in the country and their em- 
barrassments in the House of Commons, and to insist 
upon the Lords exercising all that is left of their powers 
in refusing to pass Home Rule, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, and the promised Bill for gerrymandering the 
constituencies. 


A POLICY OF STARVATION. 


"| % latest development in the Dock strike has one 
interest far beyond the immediate questions at 
issue. The Government suggestion of monetary 
guarantees against the breaking of agreements is a 
definite recognition of the reasonableness of the 
employers’ position. So far on the union side the 
extremists have dominated the machine, but at last it 
seems as though the men were waking up to the futility 
of incessant unrest. The ordinary working man may 
strike for an idea, but stops short of starving for it. 
All the frothy talk of a national strike has been trans- 
parent bluff from the very beginning of the trouble, and 
for days the extremists have been wildly searching for 
some scheme of settlement which will save their faces. 
The provincial port workers have evidently had enough 
of sympathetic strikes. In spite of every kind of 
pressure they have bluntly refused the latest dose of 
Syndicalism. In London itself the heart has gone out 
of the strike, and day by day the tale of workers at the 
Decks increases. The masters from the first have 
taken up the position that agreements are useless 
without guarantees, and it is now clear that their refusal 
to meet the Government was due to the strong feeling 
that, unless the men could in some way be compelled 
to accept an award as final, the ‘‘ agreement made to be 
broken ”’ policy was futile. That the union leaders 
seem at last to have accepted this view is a long step 
forward in the direction of permanent peace. But the 
working out of details will be no easy matter. The 
latest suggestion is far-reaching. _ First, all the em- 
ployers in the trade are to be associated. They are 
then to meet the union leaders, and an agreement is to 
be arrived at which will fix the rates of wages and con- 
ditions of labour for every worker in the port. Failing 
agreement, arbitration follows. The enforcement of the 
award is to be guaranteed by a money deposit from 
each side. Presumably the sum will be substantial and 
permanently in charge of an independent authority, 
otherwise the whole scheme is illusory. If such be the 
scheme, it is useless hiding from ourselves the inevitable 
result. In substance compulsory arbitration has re- 
appeared, a little disguised it may be, but really just the 
same. Instead of the necessity of invoking the law to 
enforce an award there is substituted the penalty of 
forfeiture, the wrongdoer’s money going to the side 
that keeps the bargain. Virtually this is a drastic 
amendment of the Trades Disputes Act. At present 
the unions are legally irresponsible, but under the new 
scheme will forfeit their deposit if the agreement be 
broken. If the scheme be accepted in its entirety, legis- 
lation is inevitable, first to set up the necessary Joint 
Board and to provide for arbitration on appeal by eithes 
side, and then to authorise the arbitrator to deal with 
the guarantee money. The difficulty of a recalcitrant 
minority has also to be met. In the case of the men the 
union would be against them, no strike pay forthcoming, 
and all the force of law at their heels. The unwilling 
master is a more serious problem. If he is obstinate 
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and refuses to pay the fixed rate or breaks agreed con- 
ditions, and can get workers to support him, moral 
suasion is useless, and the only remedy is to exclude 
him from the port. The remedy is drastic and, of 
course, breaks every canon of the law of open competi- 
tion, but if finality can be obtained the change is justi- 
fiable. It would appear, too, that in time every worker 
would be folded by the union, as, if the system of col- 
lective bargaining is to be carried out properly, the 
spoltesmen on either side must be able to say that every 
master and every worker is included in any scheme 
arranged. Nor would the employers object to deal 
exclusively and collectively with their men through a 
union. In recent years there has seldom been any 
refusal to meet a union as such; the objection rather 
has been to a policy which permitted the tearing up of 
agreements at will, and which, from the union point 
of view, regarded continued unrest as the basis of 
progress. 

Whatever the end in view in the present trouble, 
the leaders of the men have deliberately tried to starve 
the public into submission by holding up the necessities 
of life. The public has resented being held up, and 
no part of it more bitterly than the workers in London 
unconnected with the dispute. This artificial rise in 
prices has been a cruel hardship on the poor, and we 
believe has proved one of the strongest factors in the 
failure of the strike. Hard as the suggested com- 
promise will hit the Syndicalists, we do not believe for 
a moment that they will give up their general attack 
on existing social conditions. The most regrettable 
feature of the whole unfortunate business is the weak- 
ness of the Government. This was shown at its worst 
on Thursday, when Mr. McKenna definitely said that 
the importation of free labour by employers was an act 
of provocation, and that it was not the Government’s 
duty to assist them. Almost every move is coloured 
by the fear of possible consequences at the polls, 
and whenever a Minister speaks, whether in the 
House or on the platform, there is always a suggested 
apology to the Labour party for taking any course at 
all. The country generally will be heartily thankful for 
any scheme which takes these labour questions away 
from the log-rolling of the politicians, and leaves them 
for settlement, if not by mutual agreement, at least by 
an independent authority. But a few months .ago an 
Industrial Commissioner was appointed, and the public 
were led to believe that the politicians would cease from 
interference, yet to-day they are as active as ever. If 
the Joint Board scheme be accepted we hope the neces- 
sary legislation will cut adrift the whole industrial 
dispute machinery from its present political moorings, 
and give the Chief Industrial Commissioner for the time 
being full power to make final awards and to call, as 
a matter of course, on the Executive to put his findings 
into force. No good business man cares for State inter- 
ference in his trade, but when matters arrive at such 
a pass that the whole industrial machine threatens to 
stop it becomes the duty of the State to step in. Com- 
pulsory arbitration by law is no light social change, but 
without it we must confess we can see no chance of 
any finality in trade disputes; its natural corollary is 
the enforcement of the award with all legal conse- 
quences. The wheel of chance has taken a strange turn. 
30th sides have done their best to avoid compulsory 
arbitration, and yet in the end Syndicalism seems to 
have driven them to it as a last resort. 


LORD KITCHENER ON EGYPT. 

ORD KITCHENER’S report is not very long—it 
took us just over an hour to read right through— 

but it is most impressive. .It is impressive because 
it is so different from what Lord Cromer used to 
give us. Lord Cromer had the synthetic mind. In 
his reports, and still more in his book, he never allowed 
his readers to miss the wood because of the trees. He 
made them note the big lines of policy so that they 
felt that they not only saw order coming out of chaos, 
but understood how it was made to come. Lord 
Kitchener’s way is just the opposite. He makes us 


look at the trees till we are conscious of the wood only 
as something very large and mysterious. The intro- 
duction in which he summarises the general trend of 
things was naturally most used by sub-editors making 
extracts. But it is the worst part of the report. The 
telling passages are the details. There are the little 
notes about each of the provinces in the Sudan; mere 
memoranda, but with so much to be read between the 
lines. Then there is the short passage, the one really 
dramatic bit of the report, where Lord Kitchener tells 
how for three weeks last summer the whole great 
machine of the Egyptian Government was concentrated 
upon a fight with the cotton-worm. It is the statistics 
—dead things as a rule—which make this passage so 
vivid. We see what a world of energy and passion 
can lie behind the figures of an official report. Lord 
Kitchener has managed to give the impression of men 
all over Egypt working away at something which can- 
not possibly be finished in their time, making only a 
little progress in a twelvemonth, but making that little 
progress as firm and permanent as the pyramids them- 
selves. He reveals, too, at the head of the whole 
organisation a man whose brain is divided into a multi- 
tude of pigeon-holes and whose knowledge of the 
contents of each pigeon-hole is precise and complete. 
One is reminded of Napoleon’s correspondence. 

Lord Kitchener has not got the synthetic mind. But 
he returned to Egypt after eleven years, and he was 
naturally bound to look for the big changes that had 
taken place in the meantime. He looked for them, but 
he has not found them. All the unrest, all the talk 
about the Europeanisation of the East, amount, in his 
view, to next to nothing—as it did in Khedive Ismail’s 
time. The ultimate thing in Egypt is the cotton-crop. 
The quality of the seed, the cotton- and boll-worms, the 
fellaheen, their supineness in trouble, their inability to 
understand that thanks to the new dams and barrages 
it is possible to let too much water into the land, their 
reluctance to accept new methods—this is what makes 
Egyptian history. f the intellectual ferment through 
which Egypt is supposed to have been passing Lord 
Kitchener has nothing to say. In his perspective the 
ferment is invisible. All he notes is that it has intro- 
duced discord into the Mosiem population. Party 
divisions of a Western type, he goes on to point out, 
are not natural in a community ‘‘ the essential basis 
of whose social system is the brotherhood of man, com- 
bined with respect for learning and the experience 
of age”’ Just because they are unnatural, Lord 
Kitchener clearly hopes that these alien ideas will soon 
die out again. He sees, however, that there has been 
a quickening of the national consciousness, and he is 
especially anxious that the new zeal for education 
should be turned to good account. The report is full 
of passages about the importance ef good education. 
But by education Lord Kitchener does not mean instruc- 
tion in the English language and the doctrines of 
philosophic Radicalism resulting in the production of, 
babus. Education in Egypt is to fit the average 
Egvptian for his work in life, and the average Egyptian 
is a fellah working on the soi!. The prosperity of 
Egypt is improved with improved agricultural condi- 
tions, he argues. Agricultural conditions can only be 
improved if the people can distinguish between good 
agriculture and bad. The aim of education must be 
to enable them to make the distinction. That brings 
us straight to the details of what is bad and to a con- 
sideration of the educational agencies which can remedy 
them. Here is a conception of education quite different 
from that of doctrinaires in Cairo or Westminster, but 
full oi benefit for Egypt. 

It is characteristic of Lord Kitchener's practical mind 
that he should attach great importance to the criminal 
statistics. The central pages cf his report discuss 
crime in great detail, and airange the statistics in a 
Variety of ways. The dominant fact is that crime, and 
especially scrious crime, has increased since 1910. 
Lord Kitchener is unmistakably distressed at these 
figures. Indeed he almost despairs of Assiut with its 
appalling record of 297 murders or attempted murders 
out of a total of 540 criminal cases. The ultimate 
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remedy lies, he says, ‘‘ in the spread of education and 
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civilised ideas ’’ ; meanwhile an impreved police organi-. 
sation must do what itcan. For the drastic remedy of 
segregating ‘‘ notoriously dangerous characters ’’ Lord 
Kitchener has little sympathy, feeling that it does 
not go to the root of the matter. In spite of a good 
deal of pressure, he has refused to apply the provisions 
of the segregation law. The fault lies, to his mind, 
rather with the administration of justice. He is dis- 
satisfied with the work of the Courts of Assize, and 
is greatly struck by the fact that out of eighty con- 
victions for wilful murder with premeditation sent up 
by the committing magistrates in the last half of 1911, 
the Judges of Assize passed sentence of death in only 
three instances. There is clearly a serious lack of 
harmony of view here. Lord Kitchener writes about 
it with great restraint, partly from regard for the Judges 
themselves, partly because foreign Powers must not be 
annoyed. But we infer that he considers the whole 
system of the administration of justice in Egypt to be 
vitiated and weakened by the Capitulations. So it is. 
It is a good thing, especially in the West, for justice 
to be entirely independent of the Executive; it is also 
a good thing, especially in the East, for justice to be 
the handmaid of the Executive; but it cannot possibly 
be a good thing either in the East or in the West for 
justice to be dependent on foreign Executives, as is 
the case in Egypt. Lord Kitchener hopes that the 
system will soon be changed, but there is something 
pathetic in a hope based on the favourable reception 
given to an Egyptian protest at an International Sani- 
tary Congress, and Lord Kitchener is too sane a man 
to be deluded by it. Meanwhile the Capitulations con- 
tinue and create a vicious circle. Because the Govern- 
ment is not master in its own house, as far as justice 
is concerned, the courts are not held in proper respect, 
and crime tends to increase ; and because of the increase 
of crime the Powers maintain that they cannot abandon 
their judicial rights. 

The tone of Lord Kitchener's report has tempted us 
to enter into details, but we must not overlook one point 
of a more general character. The outbreak of the war 
between Italy and Turkey has put a strain on Egyptian 
opinion. Had the more educated Moslems given the 
lead there might have been an ugly outbreak of fanati- 
cism throughout the Nile Valley. Happily, educated 
Islam confined itself to the perfectly legitimate work 
of equipping Red Crescent expeditions, and Lord 
Kitchener comments in approving terms. The situa- 
lion was certainly difficult last autumn, and is difficult 
to-day. Fortunately, however, we have in Egypt no 
problem parallel to that which is harassing the French 
in Tunis, where many thousands of excited Italians 
are mixed up among not less excited Arabs who are 
demonstrating against the Government. But in a town 
like Alexandria the chances of religious riots are never 
very remote, and, with all respect to Lord Kitchener, 
it is not only because of the good sense of the Moham- 
medan population that trouble has been avoided. It 
is because of the strong hand of the British Agent. In 
the last resert order in Egypt rests upon the British 
army of occupation. The duty of the British Agent is 
to make this fact perfectly clear without ever over- 
emphasising it: and it is because Lord Kitchener dis- 
charges this duty so well that he is a successful man, 
able to present a good report. In this report he shows 
himself the friend of the fellaheen with a dislike of 
drastic methods, but the fellaheen themselves know that 
he is also the maker and commander of armies. 


THE TANGLE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


7O one who has had an opportunity of gauging 
popular feeling in Italy can doubt that the 
correspondent in Wednesday's ‘‘ Times ’’ who stated 
that the war was a_people’s war was correct. If Signor 
Giolitti had not invaded Tripoli, someone would have 
been put in his place to do it. Probably the vast mass 
of Italians really believed that Tripoli was an Eldorado, 
and they have yet to be undeccived on that head and 
also to learn what a desert campaign really means in 


loss of life and money. But the war is effecting its 
purpose and is satisfying Italy’s ambition. Italy is 
gradually becoming assured that she is a Great Power, 
actually and not merely in name, and that she does not 
hold her place by the indulgence of others. This 
demonstration is intended rather more for her own 
allies than for the members of the rival combination. 
Indeed they received the Italian enterprise at the start 
with even less enthusiasm than the members of the 
Triple Entente. The result, however, of the occupa- 
tion of Tripoli by Italy, which some day or other must 
become effective, is already causing a general revision 
of views with regard to the future of the Mediterranean. 

The value of respective armaments this year or five 
years hence is a matter for experts. On vital points 
of policy in the Mediterranean as elsewhere, the re- 
sponsible statesman must make up his mind and the 
armaments should be fashioned to suit the policy. 
The position in the Mediterranean can never be other- 
wise than a vital matter to ourselves so long as we 
hold India and draw something like 430,000,000 worth 
of our food supplies through those waters. The pre- 
dominance of a hostile force in that sea would be only 
less fatal to our Imperial position than our defeat in 
the North Sea or the Channel. We have indeed more 
time to review our position than is often assumed, but 
we can no longer comfortably assume that Italy will 
of necessity work for us in the Mediterranean or that 
we can at any moment spare any number of ships to 
make our position there secure. In fact the outcome 
of the war is to derange the respective positions of the 
Powers in those quarters, and the almost daily occupa- 
tion of an A£gean island by Italy is complicating the 
problem. 

No one can deny that Italian diplomacy has shown 
considerable cunning and has scored many points. 
Nothing could have been more disagreeable to everyone 
than the outbreak of the war. Its development 
tells most against the Triple Entente. Russia 
is in rather an exceptional position. Though at 
first she distinctly inclined towards the Turkish side 
during the last two months she has been no less dis- 
tinctly pro-Italian. It was indeed commonly believed 
in Italy that she would take an active part in operations 
which led to the abortive bombardment of the 
Dardanelles, but it must have been clear to everyone 
that Russia was not going to bring about a European 
war and shatter her own international friendships 
for a very problematic gain. This dream has 
now faded from the Italian vision. The reason for 
Russian pressure on Turkey was to be found in a very 
different quarter of the world, for it was intended to 
check Turkish aggression in Persia, which for the time 
it has effected. Italy has now betaken herself to a 
further development of policy which is as astute as some 
of her previous proceedings. The seizure of islands is 
intended less to put pressure on the Sublime Porte than 
on the neutral Powers to induce them to force Turkey 
to peace. It has long been evident that this war falls 
more heavily on neutrals than on the belligerents ; and 
in the end, if they are forced to intervention, they must 
incur the ill-will of one combatant or the other. 

The war is therefore now more dangerous to the 
Powers in general than it was, and most unfortunately 
it coincides with grave French difficulties in Morocce. 
No Power which holds territory in Northern Africa or 
rules like ourselves over a large number of Mohamme- 
dan subjects could see with equanimity the victory of 
the Turks or even any very notable successes on their 
side. As for the Italians, Chauvinism in that country 
is now at its high tide, and a successful issue to the 
war is not likely to reduce its volume. It thas been 
said that the ASgean islands are being seized merely 
to have something to give in exchange for Tripoli, and 
thus induce Turkish amour propre to make peace. Why 
then is every island already supplied with an Italian 
administration? This may not be the last word in 


efficiency, but it is at all events vastly superior to any- 
thing Turkish rule can produce, and the prospect is not 
without great difficulty should Italy be able to dictate 
terms. Patriotic feeling will hardly allow the Govern- 
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ment readily to return all these conquests so easily made. 
Will the Powers acquiesce in the Greek inhabitants who 
have universally welcomed the Italians being handed 
back to the tender mercies of Turkey? But supposing 
all these difficulties solved—a large assumption—and 
Italy installed in Tripoli, what will be our future 
relations to her, or those of Austria, or of France? 

Of this problem we can hardly say with a light heart, 
solvitur ambulando. We have to prepare for all 
contingencies, or the outcome may be fatal. One 
thing is certain—we can no longer count unreservedly 
on Italy for what she is worth as a potential ally in the 
Mediterranean. Under the Salisbury régime, when we 
were on the best of terms with the Triplice, Italy would 
certainly not have been found in a hostile combination. 
It was contrary to her interests in every way that 
France should dominate the Mediterranean, and her 
views were identical with ours. Since those days and 
up till the outbreak of this war it has always been 
supposed that Austria and Italy in any struggle between 
ourselves and Germany would balance one another, and 
would hardly take part in any Mediterranean conflict 
on the same side. Their rivalry was believed to be 
insuperable, but a very curious development has now 
taken place. At the opening of hostilities Austrian 
popular feeling was bitterly hostile to Italy. Probably 
it still is. Austrian society hates the Italians and 
despises them. But this sentiment has been rigorously 
ignored, both by the late Count Aehrenthal and his suc- 
cessor. Italy on her side has studiously refrained from 
exciting Austrian susceptibilities by untoward enter- 
prises in the Adriatic, on the Albanian coasts, or in the 
neighbourhood of Salonica. Austria, on the other hand, 
cannot but be pleased that Italian ambition should 
devote itself to the Mediterranean, and turn away from 
Albania and the ‘‘ unredeemed ”’ territory. Germany 
has suffered much more than Austria, for she has seen 
her influence in Constantinople shaken and many otf its 
results impaired ; but she has remained absolutely faith- 
ful to the Alliance, and on the whole has managed to 
keep in better with the Turks than could have been 
anticipated. 

In fact, the war has strengthened the ties of the 
Triple Alliance. It may make Italy a more exacting 
member. It is generally assumed that in the revision 
of the Alliance she will expect her allies to guarantee 
her position in the Mediterranean and probably to pro- 
mise her some more of the spoils of Turkey in return 
for her help in a European war. As the result of the 
present struggle we may certainly expect to find that 
Italy will have a much better conceit of herself, and will 
hardly be prepared any longer to consider our feelings 
owing to sentimental memories of the Risorgimento. 
Some reaction will come when the realities of the war 
have to be faced, but national vanity in Italy is 
immense, if ill-founded: we may expect to find Italian 
Chauvinism directed, for a time at all events, away from 
the Alps to the North of Africa. 

The danger for France and ourselves is clear. The 
interests of Russia tend to coincide with those of Italy, 
though resolutely opposed to any aggrandisement of 
Austria in the Balkan Peninsula. It will be far easier 
to weigh future policy when the terms of peace are 
actually settled, but it is incredible that our Foreign 
Office should acquiesce in any proposal to weaken our 
position in the Mediterranean, if any such proposal has 
been made, which we cannot believe. The situation is 
at present obscure, but the probabilities all point to 
change, and not in the direction of our own security. 


THE CITY. 


7 is hoped that the Stock Exchange is now emerging 

from the succession of minor troubles which has 
recently beset the speculative departments. The failure 
of the Liverpool firm of corn brokers whose employé 
had been speculating heavily in the grain and stock 
markets necessitated a good deal of liquidation, but as 
the losses incurred are understood to have fallen on a 
few banks easily able to support them, it is expected 
that the trouble will remain localised. The inactivity 


of business, becoming more pronounced, has been attri- 
buted by some to the counter-attractions at Epsom, by 
others to the enforcement of the new official scale of 
commissions. The best explanation of the dulness is 
that speculators are advisedly taking a rest, and inves- 
tors are being attracted by new issues. The two big 
offerings of the week— 3,800,000 on behalf of the City 
of Moscow and the £ 4,000,000 Danish loan—together 
with the preparations for a £4,000,000 issue of two- 
year bonds by the New Zealand Government have had 
a depressing effect upon Consols. With the dividend 
just deducted, the quotation has reached the lowest level 
recorded so far this year. 

The labour trouble at the Docks has also hampered 
business to some extent. Home railway traffics for last 
week were somewhat encouraging, but the heavy 
decreases for the half-year to date give no hope of divi- 
dends being maintained, and the public therefore shows 
very little inclination to buy stocks. As regards Colonial 
rails, the Canadian Pacific's gain of $501,000 in gross 
receipts for the last ten days of May was below market 
expectations, and, although there has been some 
demand, a steady flow of realisations has prevented 
any further improvement in prices. The Grand Trunk 
increase of £35,000 for the same period was far in 
excess of anticipation, but the figures had only a tem- 
porary influence on quotations owing to selling on 
Liverpool account. Business in Wall Street remains 
entirely in the hands of professionals, and the daily 
fluctuations are rather bewildering. | With the crop 
outlook and the political prospects still uncertain, the 
market is not a suitable arena for the ordinary specu- 
lator, and as the time of the National Conventions 
approaches some sharp movements in prices are likely 
to cecur. In the Foreign railway department, Mexi- 
cans have been firm on good traffic returns and better 
political news. Argentines, however, were dll owing 
to liquidation attributed to the Liverpool failure. 

The Oil share market received a severe blow in the 
reduction of the dividend of the Royal Dutch Petro- 
leum Company from 28 to 19 per cent. Prices were 
fairly well maintained for a time because operators did 
not fully appreciate the significance of the decision of 
the Royal Dutch board; they did not perceive at first 
that the Shell Transport Company, as junior partner of 
the Royal Dutch-Shell Combine, would have to adopt 
the same dividend policy. The Standard Oil Company 
has apparently obtained a footing in the Dutch East 
Indies and has formed a big company to exploit oil con- 
cessions there. The Royal Dutch-Shell interests are 
therefore conserving their cash resources for the pur- 
pose of maintaining their position in the Far East. 
Ural Caspians have declined in sympathy with Shells, 
but the Mexican Eagle Company is unaffected so far 
by this new phase in the oil industry. The details of 
the Galician Oil Combine have been published without 
creating very great interest. The capitalisation of the 
new concern at 43,750,000 does not err on the side of 
modesty. 

In the Mining markets interest has centred once more 
on Anglo-Continentals in consequence of the circular 
issued by the directors. The hopes of the optimists 
are now definitely laid to rest, and the directors cannot 
explain the complete divergence between the latest 
reports and the statements made to them before the 
present manager took over the property. Some of the 
unfortunate speculators who lost money in the recent 
gamble are clamouring for an investigation, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether an informal inquiry would 
serve any practical purpose. The Kaffir section has 
not fulfilled the hopes that were recently entertained of 
a revival, and with the Nigerian cloud overhanging the 
whole market no immediate activity is expected. 

The Rubber share market remains disappointingly 
dull, though sooner or later attractive dividend yields 
should be reflected in quotations. In the Industrial 
markets the firmness of Marconis has been a satisfac- 
tory feature, but shipping shares suffered from the 
effects of the dock strike, and the demand for P. and O. 
deferred is no longer aggressive. 
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INSURANCE. 
Tue Norwicu Union Lire OFFICE. 


Ww the financial year of a life office should end 

with the calendar period, and the quinquennial 
valuation be made as at 30 June, has been a frequent 
theme of discussion in insurance circles. The practice 
of the Norwich Union Life Insurance Society in this 
respect is almost unique, dating from a very early period 
in the history of the business. One advantage is, of 
course, obtained—the arduous labour entailed by the 
periodical investigation can be carried on during the 
summer months, when less attention has to be paid to 
routine work, and a secondary benefit arises from the 
additional publicity secured. To-day, however, the 
wisdom of the procedure may be called in question, 
because it necessitates the occasional publication of a 
half-vearly statement of accounts, devoid of all interest 
except in so far as it goes to prove that the larger 
proportion of the life premium income is obtained 
during the January-June period—a fact which has never 
been disputed. To this extent the financial abstract 
appended to the Society’s bonus report, and prescribed 
by law, is possibly instructive. It shows that in those 
six months of 1911 the premiums received amounted to 
£671,080, against £610,104 in the second half-year, 
but otherwise the information given is quite useless. 
Surely the public convenience is not served by the publi- 
cation of this half-yearly statement, nor is it easy to 
discover in what way the members are benefited, but 
the document could be used to mislead a person con- 
templating life assurance, and it might- under the cir- 
cumstances be advisable to synchronise the dates for 
ending the annual and quinquennial terms. 

Naturally the current accounts of this office do not 
shine by comparison with those issued a year ago, be- 
cause in 1910 the demand for policies was immensely 
stimulated by the knowledge that a large sum which 
had accumulated as surplus would shortly be divided. 
In that year the number of policies issued increased from 
9489 to 10,493, and there was a notable expansion in 
the amount assured. From such an exceptionally high 
standard of prosperity a relapse was inevitable, but the 
report shows that the society completed 9838 policies 
for a net amount of £4,677,155, while the new revenue 
was represented by £27,701 received in single payments 
and £175,044 in the form of annual premiums—figures 
which compared with £19,255 and £181,186 respec- 
tively in 1910. 

A difference of 655 policies and £170,620 in net sums 
assured would in any case be of minor importance, 
especially as the new premium income was practically 
maintained. In reality the year’s work was of a par- 
ticularly satisfactory character, because allowance must 
be made for the essential difference between the two 
years from a_ policy-writing point of view. At 
#:1,281,184 the life premium income showed an advance 
of £101,969, and the net receipts from interest rose 
from £308,914 to £336,655, and the total income from 
all sources from £1,793,380 to £1,899,542. In the 
previous year, 1910, the increases were undoubtedly of 
a more striking description, but the close of a valuation 
period invariably produces specially good results. 

The chief feature of the past year’s work was, how- 
ever, the reduction effected in the working charges, 
which decreased from 16.24 to 15.07 per cent. of the 
premium ineome, although the cost of the valuation was 
charged in the 1911 accounts, and the foreign receipts 
of the society showed the larger pro rata increase. 
Nearly one-third of the premium was, as a fact, raised 
abroad, while in the case of the new business a some- 
what larger half was so obtained. For an international 
business an expense ratio of very little more than 15 per 
cent. is truly remarkable, and its attainment proves that 
a thoroughly well-managed office can obtain patronage 
in the colonies and foreign countries on terms that do 
not prohibit the payment of satisfactory bonuses. In 
the case of most British life offices ‘‘ going abroad ” 
that business has led to very indifferent results, and 
future trouble was generally anticipated when the 


Norwich Union directors decided upon an adventurous 


policy. What was accomplished last year proves, 
however, that widespread connexions are compatible 
with economic administration and the transaction of a 
profitable business. 


THE MELANCHOLY OF PARIS. 
By Henry James Forman. 


PON Sterne, I fancy, who is responsible for so 
many kinds of sentimentality, may be fathered 
the general belief that Paris is the gayest of capitals. 
Anglo-Saxons, in particular, seek it as a sort of Alsatia 
in the absence of a corresponding region at home. 
The trail of respectability that is over us all ends in 
Paris in a mere squirrel track, and runs up a tree some- 
where in the Boulevard des Capucines. Everyone, 1 
suppose, wishes to have a glimpse of the mauvais sujet 
among cities: perhaps the sight of the drunken helot 
was not wholly disagreeable to the Spartans. And just 
as every man likes to be considered something of a 
rogue with women, so everybody will speak with a 
somewhat similar complacency of a visit to Paris. 

Yet, for all that, Paris is to me one of the most 
melancholy of the world’s great cities. Sterne himself 
told the Count de B that the French were too 
serious. Whether this was jest or earnest then, it is 
certainly deadly earnest now. Scratch the glittering 
surface of the Rue de la Paix, of the Boulevards, of 
the Avenue de l’Opéra, and you find the sombre base 
of Parisian melancholy. Anyone in Paris will tell you 
that the fault of London is its excess of ‘‘spleen’’. If 
it were nothing worse than spleen in Paris! There it 
is liver, at the very least. After living in Paris the 
best part of a year endeavouring to catch some of its. 
celebrated gaiety, I have become convinced that it is 
non-existent. My choice of Paris, be it said, was 
wholly voluntary, and I began my residence there with 
no prejudice, except perhaps one in the city’s favour. 

To the visitor on a week’s or a fortnight’s holiday 
Paris may seem a very carnival of gaiety, and. most 
English books upon it are, I fancy, no more than holi- 
day, fair-weather performances, or else the products of 
that artificial enthusiasm known to voluminous writers 
of travel. For a few days, however, I have myself 
found Paris enjoyable. But once I settled as a resi- 
dent the case completely altered. Just as no one living 
in London goes to see the Tower, or nightly haunts the 
Strand or Piccadilly Circus, so no one dwelling in Paris 
is for ever on the Boulevards or at the Café de la Paix. 
And who would care to spy often upon the nakedness 
of the danse macabre in the halls and cafés of 
Montmartre? I began of necessity to delve a little 
deeper beneath the frothy outside, and was appalled 
by the gloom of the interior. , 

I shall not here dwell upon the beautiful melanclioly 
that emanates from such spots as the Luxembourg 
Gardens or the Tuileries. That is peculiar to many old 
cities. It proceeds from the decay of ancient grandeur, 
but it has a redeeming charm that no one can quarrel 
with. The dead Faubourg S. Germain has a similar, 
though less apparent, sadness about it. It is rather of 
the population that I am speaking. 

The dominant type of face is not a happy one. It 
may be animated, but it is scarcely ever joyful. How 
can it be when its owner generally lives without a ray 
of hope? If ultra-cynicism, based on the flattest and 
dullest of materialism, is the hallmark of a high civili-. 
sation, all of us, one fancies, will pray for a staying 
element of barbarism. Where there is no sincerity, one 
might paraphrase, the people are Parisians. It. is 
amazing how honest folk from the provinces will hastily 
disclaim Parisian origin, lest they should be confounded 
—or worse—with the others. Breton and Normar 
servants even, I have found again and again, will claim 
kinship with England rather than with Paris. 

For this latter-day Parisian cynicism has really culmi- 
nated in the literal nihilism. that believes in absolutely 
nothing. The French have been called a nation of sou-- 
keepers. That was before the agitation of the high cost 
of living. The Parisians now are a nation of franc-- 
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keepers ; even the franc, however, is no longer a divinity, 
but spent as quickly as it is made—as though the Day 
of Judgment were at hand. The stranger who was 
‘ welcomed in the city for his spending and wasting has 
finally, by an inevitable law, turned the citizens into 
spenders and wasters. Now, neither visitor nor Parisian 
can be happy in Paris without a great deal of money. 

Everyone has been struck upon entering a Parisian 
apartment house by the gloom that seems to emanate 
from the porter’s lodge. This loge of the concierge is 
responsible for much. My own concierge and his wife, 
my neighbours assured me, were of the better sort. 
From what I saw of others, I could well believe it, and 
made it a point to deal with them liberally. Yet the 
hypocritical greetings that we tenants bestowed upon 
the watch-dogs were the true index to our feelings. 
Our goings and our comings were coldly and mercilessly 
surveyed day and night, our letters were scrutinised, our 
postcards read, and our visitors weighed in the peculiar 
balance of the concierge. Our servants in all that block 
were, with one exception, uniformly dishonest. The 
pearl of price, the unique honest one, was a Breton 
woman of sixty who was hoping to end her days in the 
same employment. All of them were furtively pumped 
for gossip at the loge, and a ceaseless toll was being 
levied upon the tenants, who responded with a propor- 
tionate sentiment of grim hatred and distrust. My 
fellow-tenants, moreover, were painfully obsessed by the 
mounting in the prices of food, by the fear of a war and 
the dread of Apaches. The recent development of bold 
crime has actually cast a gloom on the population of 
Paris, and even in my respectable quarter, near the 
Luxembourg, I was repeatedly cautioned by neighbours 
against coming home alone, late, from the theatre. 

The feeling of distrust extends in every. direction. 
During many and long sessions in cafés on both sides of 
the river, I could not help observing that the waiters 
distrust their patrons, who not infrequently attempt to 
pass off base coin, and that the patrons distrust the 
waiters, who are even more frequently guilty in the 
same respect. Small tradesmen are continual offenders 
in that; and the politeness of shopkeepers of the Rue 
de la Paix is notoriously absent from the less gilded 
quarters. Indeed, the rudeness of the modern Parisian 
in all the daily commerce of life, except perhaps in a 
drawing-room, leads me to think that the proverbial 
French politeness never prospered beyond the Faubourg 
S. Germain. Neither in the tubes of the Metro, nor 
on any of the tram or omnibus lines, have I ever seen 
a man give up a seat to a woman. 

Who has not observed the good nature of a London 
crowd, and been shocked and angered by the savage 
lack of the slightest consideration in a Parisian? The 
tense, livid faces scowl as their owners jostle you, and 
they seem to breathe hatred, bitterness and resentment. 
The spirit of the devil take the hindmost is nowhere so 
visible as in Paris to-day, and once vou leave the region 
dedicated to foreigners you look in vain among the 
sullen, preoccupied faces for any of that charm and 
cheerfulness that second-hand sentimentalists rhapso- 
dise over. And that, you say to yourself, is the upshot 
of a century and a quarter of “‘liberté, égalité’’, and 
particularly, ‘‘ fraternité’’. 

The cause of all this I cannot attempt to determine. 
The late Vicomte Melchior de Vogii¢é, an admirable 
critic, holds the recent literature of France to be largely 
responsible. His cry was for more sincerity and 
optimism, and he even endeavoured to import these 
qualities from Russia, by means of his. book, ‘‘ Le 
Roman Russe’’. From the French materialism, he 
declares, pessimism has come forth like the worm 
from fruit decayed. Flaubert once said of his own 
nihilistic performance, ‘‘ Bouvard et Pécuchet’’: ‘1 
wish to produce such an impression of lassitude and 
ennui, that in reading the book one might conclude it 
to have been written by acrétin’’. The modern litera- 


ture, deeply influenced by Flaubert, maintains the 
Vicomte de Vogiié, has failed in a part of its task— 
that is, to console the humble, to bring us nearer to 
them; it has given us instead a world cramped and 
deformed, ‘‘ without any large perspectives’. To put 


upon literature the burden of the French gloom of 
to-day, and especially the profound melancholy that 
underlies the life of Paris, is to give it, one fancies, a 
larger place than literature occupies with us. 

But who can say whether this may not be at least 
partly true? We know how thickly peppered with 
book-shops is Paris, how much reading is done, and 
how near allied are the makers of books with the news- 
papers, which cover Paris even more broadcast than 
they do London or New York. Perhaps Flaubert’s 
ambition with respect to ‘‘ Bouvard et Pécuchet ’’ has 
been fulfilled, and perhaps he has avenged himself on 
his hated enemy, the bourgeois, in a manner more 
terrible than even he had hoped? 


ROMAN CATHOLIC HYMNS. 

By Fitson Younc. 
ESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL is famous for two 
things—its architecture and its music. In what 
other respects it may have justified the courage and 
energy that established it in the heart of Westminster, 
and almost in the shadow of that ancient Abbey which 
for Roman Catholics it replaces, it is not for a mere 
onlooker to say. In some respects, at any rate, its 
great opportunities do not seem to be fully realised. 
Its daily services, adequately performed as to ritual 
and adorned with admirable renderings of some of the 
best and purest music that Christianity has ever pro- 
duced, are attended by a sparse handful; although the 
motives that take so many visitors and sightseers to 
the daily services in S. Paul’s and in the Abbey might 
very well lead them sometimes to Westminster. The fact 
remains, however, that for all the brave attempt that 
was made to reconstitute English history in the founda- 
tion of this Cathedral, it remains an alien establishment 
in the heart of London. You cannot turn back the 
page ; everything has its day and opportunity, and the 
days and opportunities do not return. To one contem- 
plating the history of England and the tendency and 
direction of modern life it seems impossible that the 
Roman Catholic Church can ever again become really 
part of the national life of England. What it can do, 
what it does in many places is to take its share in 
lightening the burden of life for many poor souls, and 
make valiant social and Christian battle against the 
darkness and misery that lie on the shady side of civi- 
lisation. |The opportunities of a vast temple of this 
kind, endowed with an elaborate human machinery, are 
very great; and one cannot avoid the question, To 
what extent are they made use of? There is no more 
touching sight than to see that great nave thronged 
with people on a Sunday evening—poor people, mostly, 
who have come there in search of something to comfort 
and help them through their lives. And to me, at any 
rate, there are few things sadder than the kind of help 
and comfort that are given. I cannot imagine the 
average evening sermon at Westminster Cathedral 
being of real assistance to any human being whatsoever 
in the problems of life that confront him ; and on Sunday 
evenings the sermon is the chief thing. The great 
congregation remains -dumb itself; it must leave its 
praises or prayers to be uttered for it; and one longs 
that, in addition to the beautiful music provided for 
them by the choir, these poor people might be able to 
express their inarticulate aspirations in some grand and 

stirring spiritual songs of their own. 

One step, at any rate, has now been taken in this 
direction in the publication of the Westminster 
Hymnal *, which is described on the title-page as ‘‘ the 
only collection authorised by the Hierarchy of England 
and Wales ”’ ; and it is extremely interesting for any 
student of hymnology to observe, first, that the authori- 
ties have recognised the need in England of a serious 
provision of hymns in the vernacular, and, secondly, 
in what manner they have made this provision. In 
appearance the book reminds one at once of ‘‘ Hymns 


* ‘The Westminster Hymnal.’ The Music edited by Richard 
R, Terry; Mus.Doc. (Dunelm), F.R.C.O. Washbourne. 1912. 
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Ancient and Modern’’, and to some extent it is also 
similar in arrangement. And it is impossible to avoid 
a comparison between this official Catholic hymnal for 
England and its Anglican prototype. 

And, first, with regard to the hymns themselves, it 
is obvious at once what a very uphill business it has 
been for the editors of this book. In its Latin hymns 
the Catholic Church has a small but glorious literature 
which will never be superseded while hymns are sung. 
But English hymnology dates from the Reformation, 
and may be said to be a product of it; and, while the 
English Churches are gloriously rich in hymns in the 
vernacular, the Roman Church is miserably poor. Most 
Roman Catholic hymns in our language may be 
described as vulgar verse in the vulgar tongue; verse 
which nearly always affects the language of ecstasy, 
but, being written by men who are not poets, and are 
incapable of the expression of ecstasy, is as a rule 
nothing but a turgid outpouring of florid imagery. 
Exquisite exceptions there are of course, as in the 
hymns of Faber, of Bridges, and of Newman; but it is 
a curious fact, and significant of the jealousy and 
narrowness with which so many Roman affairs in 
England are conducted, that the few really noble 
hymns which have been written in English by modern 
Romanists have been so universal and truly catholic in 
their spirit that they have immediately become the pos- 
session of the English-speaking Christian world, and 
are sung by congregations of every Christian denomina- 
tion; while the majority of the modern hymns, apart 
from their poverty of inspiration, are so controversial, 
or else so privately and particularly Roman, as to 
exclude from their meaning all Christians outside-that 
communion. Ina word, the best hymns in this book 
are already in most English collections; the bad are 
exclusively the property of the Roman Catholics. Of 
the two hundred and fifty odd hymns contained in the 
book a considerable majority are translated by the Rev. 
W. E. Caswall, who, although he has borrowed very 
considerably the language of other English hymn 
writers, does not show himself to be possessed of any 
of the qualities which are necessary for the production 
of the best lyrical religious poetry. Such a verse as: 


‘* Through the wide earth was never mortal man 
Born holier than John; to whom was given 
A guilty world’s Baptiser to baptise, 
And ope the door of Heaven ’’— 


is not a happy rendering of one of the stanzas of 
‘* Antra deserti teneris’’. Nor is the word ‘‘ ope ’’ one 
which any congregation should be asked to sing. 

But having said so much, I can turn with pleasure 
to say something of the music of the book, for which 
Dr. Terry is entirely responsible. In spite of its serious 
and inevitable literary defects, this hymnal becomes at 
once a work of the first importance, because of the 
splendid scholarship and sense of congregational 
requirements shown by the musical editor. The accom- 
paniments to the plain-song hymns are themselves an 
education for any student of modal music. For the 
first time these melodies have been so treated that, 
while they are preserved in their purest form, they are 
yet made to fit the proper accents of the Latin words 
in a way any congregation can master. Dr. Terry is 
such a recognised authority on the traditional music of 
his Church that this is no more than would be expected 
of him ; and the fifty pages in which these modal hymns 
are included constitute in themselves a work of the 
highest musical importance which will leave its mark 
on all subsequent treatment of the modal hymns for 
congregational use. 

But in finding tunes for the hymns in the vernacular 
Dr. Terry, has shown a musical sense no less distin- 
guished, allied with a most crafty ingenuity. Most of 
our splendid English hymn and psalm tunes were, of 
course, forbidden to him, being the work of Protestants ; 
but wherever his scholarship could trace back the origin 


of one of them either to an ancient melody, or a folk. 


tune, or some other music which may once have been 
in Catholic and universal use, he has included it, with 
the result that there are many tunes here which belong 


in the broadest sense to English hymnology, although 
some of them may never have been heard in a Roman 
Catholic church before. Here and there his ingenuity 
seems to overstep probability; for example, I have 
always understood that the beautiful melocy set to 
hymn 52 was by Mozart, and nat by S. Webbe, to whom 
Dr. Terry attributes it; and in any case, why did he 
substitute the tonic chord in bar 6 for the dominant har- 
mony with thé F sharp in the bass, which is so beautiful 
a feature of the familiar version? 

The German chorales, which are generally claimed 
as being the pride of the Reformation, Dr. Terry 
has also annexed, on the very proper pretext 
that they are almost all founded on melodies which 
are far older than the Reformation, many of which 
were adapted to Lutheran use from the old Church 
melodiés themselves. Here and there are, of course, 
combinations that seem strange to Anglicans—for, 
example, Newman’s hymn, “Praise to the Holiest 
in the Height ’’, which has had to be divorced from its 
familiar Protestant melody, and for which Dr. Terry 
has himself written a tune that, although it is good, 
can never successfully compete with the one with which 
the words have made us familiar. But the more one 
considers the difficulties which he has had to con- 
tend with, the more one marvels at his success. There 
are hardly any composers of any note among the 
present-day Roman Catholic organists in England; he 
has had no wide field to draw from in his modern tunes. 
He has necessarily had to write a good many himself, . 
and some of them are so musically good, and yet show 
so sure a sense of what a congregation can compre- 
hend and sing with effect, that Dr. Terry, little as he 
may relish the prospect, may not improbably be 
regarded in the future as the Dykes of the 
Roman Church. It is only here and there that 
his judgment with regard to modern tunes not 
his own has failed him; such a tune, for example, 
as that to hymn 175 should not have been included 
in any serious collection; it is not only extremely 
ugly, but the awkward leaping of the melody 
makes it thoroughly unsuitable for congregational 
singing. As compensation for it I would like to draw 
attention to what is perhaps the most real and noble 
contribution to modern hymnology which this book con- 
tains—a beautiful hymn by the late Aubrey de Vere,. 
‘* Who is she that stands triumphant?’’ with its fine 
and inspiring, though perfectly simple, tune by Dr. 
Terry. Like all the best hymns in the book, this work 
of the Irish poet is universal in its sentiment, and is 
certain to find its way into every worthy collection. 

One does not need to be a Catholic to realise the 
necessity for this book or to wish it well. Anyone who 
has ever been in a country church in Ireland and heard 
the congregation wailing out some doggerel translation 
of one of the hymns to the Blessed Virgin, set to a lilting 
and sugary air, cannot fail to realise what a boon it will 
be to many a hard-working parish priest who longs to 
hear sometimes some other voice than his own worthily 
uttering the prayers and praises of the congregation. . 

At present congregational singing is impossible in 
Westminster Cathedral, partly because there are no 
hymn-books and partly because there is no organ except 
the small one which supports the singing of the choir. 
But now that there is a worthy collection of hymns one 
may hope to see that great building furnished with an 
organ worthy of it, and to hear some day before long 
the great congregation that assembles there on a Sunday 
filling Bentley’s magnificent nave with music worthy of 
their Cathedral and their Faith. 


THE PLAYER’S MYSTERY. 
By Joun 


R. B. IDEN PAYNE’S production of ‘‘ The 
Spanish Lovers ’’ was in every way important. 

As a series of stage pictures it should considerably 
have astonished London playgoers, probably unaware 
that Mr. Iden Payne is one of our most accomplished 
producers. The play itself—contemporary with the 
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conquest of Granada, with the discovery of the new 
world, and with the rediscovery of the old—is charac- 
teristically a product of one of the most fascinating 
periods of European history. Fernando de Rojas is 
typically a poet of the Renascence ; touched with race, 
but sufficiently in the tide of European movement to be 
recognisably the kinsman of Shakespeare. But of more 
immediate importance to London people than the trove 
of an ancient play are the problems suggested by the 
acting of Miss Mona Limerick as Meliboea. News- 
papers which maintain the pretence of dealing with 
dramatic matters of the day by packing into the 
theatre men in all stages of imaginative blindness and 
illiteracy have either flatly omitted to notice the per- 
formance of Miss Mona Limerick, or have clearly been 
unaware that it was in the least extraordinary. 

The art of playing is more pitted with traps and 
difficulties than any other form of imaginative effort. 
Most playgoers, many players, and all dramatic critics 
seem to be cheerfully unconscious that they exist. 
But the subject is so baffling to anyone who has sin- 
cerely tried to clear his mind upon it and to translate 
the current critical jargon of Press criticism into 
English, or French, or Double Dutch, or any other 
language into which it will conveniently fit, that per- 
sonally I should refuse to come anywhere within 
writing distance of it if it were not for an uneasy 
suspicion that within the last twelve months I must 
inevitably have talked a good deal of nonsense about 
the player and his part. The main difficulty of the 
subject is that it introduces a further complication into 
the already sufficiently mysterious working of the 
artist’s mind. The player’s material, with which he 
has necessarily to create an imaginative conception, is 
himself. The baffling possibilities of an introduction 
into a problem in zxsthetics of so unknown and shifting 
a quantity as the player have driven many logically- 
minded thinkers on the art of the theatre into complete 
and utter despair. Mr. Gordon Craig has cut the knot 
of a desperate difficulty by abolishing the player alto- 
‘gether, and putting in his place a super-doll. The 
ancient Greeks compromised with the difficulty by 
hiding the player behind a mask, and putting him upon 
a pair of stilts. In this way they thought to limit the 
unknown quantity in its power to upset the calculations 
of the esthetic purist. I mention these things because 
it is apparently necessary to show that a difficulty does 
exist; and that it has puzzled bigger heads than Mr. 
Flannel Bannel, who continually writes as if it did not. 

** Players, Sir! I look on them as no better than 
creatures set upon tables and joint stools to make faces 
and produce laughter, like dancing dogs.’’ ‘‘ But, 
Sir, you will allow that some players are better than 
others?’’ ‘‘ Yes, Sir, as some dogs dance better than 
others.”’ Unmistakably a passage between Dr. 
johnson and Mr. Boswell! This is how the friend of 
Garrick finally disposes of the ‘‘art’’ of the player. 
Charles Lamb also had his views of Garrick : '* Taking 
a turn the other day in the Abbey, I was struck with 
the affected attitude of a figure, which I do not remem- 
ber to have seen before, and which upon examination 
proved to be a whole-length of the celebrated Mr. 
Garrick. Though I would not go so far with some 
good Catholics abroad as to shut all players out of 
consecrated ground, yet I own I was not a little scan- 
dalised.”’ The lines of Mr. Samuel Pratt which Lamb, 
on inspection, found inscribed under this harlequin 
figure— 


** Shakespeare and Garrick like twin stars shall shine, 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine ’’— 


inspired him to one of his most precious papers. 
Lamb realised very clearly that it was quite possible 
for an actor of the meanest intelligence and of no 
imagination to counterfeit the printed emotions of 
Hamlet scene by scene; and, without in the least 
understanding the part himself, to establish in simple 
listeners the preposterous idea that he was in perpetual 
communion with Hamlet’s creator. A_ pertinent 
passage of the argument runs: 


I see no reason to think that if the play of ‘‘ Hamlet ’”’ were 
written over again by some such writer as Banks or Lillo, 
retaining the process of the story, but totally omitting all 
the poetry of it, all the divine features of Shakespeare, his 
stupendous intellect ; and only taking care to give us enough 
of passionate dialogue, which Banks or Lillo were never at a 
loss to furnish; 1 see not how the effect could be much 
different upon an audience, nor how the actor has it in his 
power to represent Shakespeare to us differently from his 
representation of Banks or Lillo. Hamlet would still be a 
youthful accomplished prince, and must be gracefully per- 
sonated; he might be puzzled in his mind, wavering in his 
conduct, scemingly cruel to Ophelia; he might see a ghost 
and start at it, and address it kindly when he found it to 
be his father; all this in the poorest and most homely 
language of the servilest creeper after nature that ever con- 
sulted the palate of an audience; without troubling 
Shakespeare for the matter; and I see not but that there 
would be room for all the power which an actor has, to 
display itself. All the passions and changes of passion might 
remain; for these are much less difficult to write or act than 
is thought, it is a trick easy to be attained, it is but a 
rising or falling a note or two of the voice, a whisper with 
a significant foreboding look to announce its approach, and 
so contagious the counterfeit appearance of any emotion is, 
that let the words be what they will, the lock and line shall 
carry it off and make it pass for deep skill in the passions. 


In a word, neither Johnson nor Lamb believed in an 
art’’ of playing. ‘They would readily have admitted 
that many players have been men of intellect and 
imagination; that they have studied their réles with 
care; have played with a lofty idea of their vocation, 
and interpreted their conceptions with elaborate 
physical craft. (Johnson admired Garrick immensely.) 
But neither Johnson nor Lamb would have admitted 
that the player’s talent as an individual affected the 
argument. Shakespeare’s tragedies, they say, are 
fool-proof; a player who understands Lear does not 
necessarily simulate the passions of Lear better than 
a player who does not. Johnson and Lamb do not 
reduce the player to a super-doll. But they remove his 
brains. 

Now obviously this is a solution of the problem com- 
pletely satisfying from the merely logical point of view. 
All difficulties are removed. The unknown factor is 
reduced to its lowest terms. Personally I am in the 
unfortunate position of being quite unable to accept 
it, and of being at the same time by no means ready 
with a studied alternative. Within the last few days 
I have seen Sir Charles Wyndham in Henry Arthur 
Jones, Sir Herbert Tree in Shakespeare, Miss Lillah 
McCarthy in Euripides, Miss Mona Limerick in 
Fernando de Rojas; and I cannot make the dancing- 
dog hypothesis fit any one of these performances. In 
Sir Charles Wyndham I am conscious of the deli- 
berately studied exploitation of a charming personality 
whose esthetic appeal cannot be peacefully reconciled 
with Dr. Johnson’s grimace theory of playing. In 
Sir Herbert Tree, who is probably the nearest of our 
modern players in spirit and intention to David 
Garrick, I am conscious of a keenly intellectual reader 
—or, as I have so frequently had to maintain, mis- 
reader—of Shakespeare’s characters, playing from end 
to end of his part in strict adherence to his conception 
of the whole. Miss Lillah McCarthy’s Iphigenia 
could not conceivably be explained as a mere sum- 
total of unrelated tones and attitudes. It passes 
urgently to the spectator, as conceived by the player, 
a beautifully proportioned whole. As to Miss Mona 
Limerick, here, at any rate, was a plain warning for 
the critic who wants to be even with the difficulties 
of his office that Dr. Johnson’s theory of grimace is 
no legitimate refuge. Miss Mona Limerick’s Meliboea 
was the most completely baffling interplay of interpre- 
tative and creative art I have vet seen; and, frankly, 
I am not yet prepared to deal with it. Her almost 
brutal suppression of the unessential, her insistence on 
a single key, her unendurable disregard of every con- 
ventional grace of what we commonly recognise as 
beautiful playing, made of her reading an almost in- 
tolerable monotone. She was the incarnate spirit of 
that ancient and insupportable love-sickness of Renas- 
cence poets. She was the poet’s mood made visible. 
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No merely personal trick of countenance, speech, or 
gesture was suffered to intrude. Here we were at 
precisely the opposite end of the player’s function from 
Sir Charles Wyndham. I am sure that a thorough 
reading of the player’s art must include both ends; but 
I am not yet able to read it. 


A WOODPECKER AT KEW. 
By J. Rupce Harpine. 


T Kew, sated with all the pruned and ordered 
triumphs of the gardener’s art, you may pass, if 
you will, at one step straight into the cool heart of a 
wood; where, in May, a spreading sea of bluebells 
drowns the green-sward in its waves, and giant oak 
and beech and horse-chestnut rear their gnarled trunks 
out of the azure flood like beacon-towers in the brine. 
And May, the month of bluebells, is likewise the month 
of birds. The glades of Kew are full of them. Indeed, 
a latter-day lyrist, fired by their tuneful abundance, 
fairly gives Pegasus his head. ‘‘ Noah”’, he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ hardly knew a bird of any kind that isn’t 
heard . . . at Kew in lilac-time.’’ . But that is only 
the poet’s way. This much at least is true, that 
many of our choicest singing birds sojourn here in 
spring. To the Queen’s Cottage Garden, where 
tangled thickets of bramble—kept wild and untended in 
reverent regard for Queen Victoria’s wish—make a 
delicious wilderness on either side of the grassy path, 
blackcap and garden-warbler, willow-wren, wood-wren 
and lesser whitethroat all come at nesting-time. It is 
rumoured that the nightingale, after an absence of some 
years, has been heard again this spring. Here the 
cuckoo calls in May. The chiff-chaff, unheard last 
year in many of his usual haunts, duly came to Kew. 
Swifts dart, screaming, overhead; a jay flashes, 
brilliant across a glade ; tiny gold-crests gossip in shrill, 
sharp tones; a bullfinch, radiant in livery of black and 
white, blue-grey and warm rich red, pipes his feeble 
lay; nuthatch and titmouse, hidden in high boughs, 
babble unceasingly in many tongues. On the lake, 
among ‘‘ ornamental ’’ water-fowl, the diving dabchick 
sounds his whinnying cry; while, by the water’s edge, 
sprightly pied wagtails run to and fro. 

It was among the oaks at Kew that I first made the 
acquaintance of that tiny bird saddled with a sounding 
name, the lesser spotted woodpecker. He has a near 
relative, the greater spotted, of whom I have tragic 
memories. A pair of these uncommon birds once nested 
in a Buckinghamshire wood, and the female had already 
begun to lay her eggs when, one ill-starred day, she 
came to a miserable end. The gamekeeper, going his 
rounds, found the beautiful bird fast in the steel jaws 
of one of his deadly ‘‘ vermin ’’ traps. Birds, we know, 
are blessed with short memories. His mate dead, a 
bereaved husband wastes no time in unavailing grief, 
but sets to work at once to win another. Some species 
woo by song; some by display of brilliant plumage; 
others again by feats of flight, like the snipe, which, 
driving downward through the air, makes a loud “‘ bleat- 
ing’’ or drumming’ noise with stiff-set feathers of 
wings or tail. The spotted woodpecker, in search of 
a mate, ‘‘ drums ’’ too, but in quite another way. He 
plants himself firmly against the branch of a tree and 
hammers the bark with his strong bill, sending out a 
dull vibrating sound which can be heard a long way off. 
Only a very few hours after the finding of that poor 
pretty woodpecker’s mangled corpse, her lonely mate 
set up a steady ‘‘ drumming’ near the abortive nest. 
No doubt it had no other purpose than to summon any 
unattached female within earshot to fill his dead wife’s 
place. Yet, coming close on that grievous little 
tragedy, it sounded desolate—with a note of woe. And 
instinctive pity for the bird so cruelly widowed made 
one hear in the hollow boom, as it echoed, mournful, 
through the silent woods, not the over-hasty wooing of 
another mate, but a solemn dirge for the departed. 

So then, hearing the well-remembered sound at Kew, 
I jumped at once to the conclusion that here was an 
old acquaintance. To find the tree from which the 


drumming came was easy enough, but to sight the bird. 
who made it was quite another matter, and all in vain 
my glasses raked the dim labyrinth of boughs and. 
leaves. Presently the noise ceased, and a moment later,, 
from another oak hard by there came a cry—‘‘ pee-pee-- 
pee-pee ’’, loud, clear, high-pitched—not all unlike a. 
wryneck’s call, but sharper, brisker than the woebegone 
‘‘oh, dear, dear, dear, dear’’ with which that early 
migrant (the so-called ‘* cuckoo’s mate ’’) brings in the 
spring. This might have been a wryneck, suddenly 
grown sprightly, who had quickened the tempo of his 
drawling, flat refrain and pitched it in a major key. 
The cry, too, had a hint of the green woodpecker’s lusty 
laugh, but faint and attenuated; a lilliputian echo, 
as it were, of that loud and cheery yell. The strange 
call, following so quickly on the other sound, set one 
thinking. Was it, after all, a great spotted wood- 
pecker which had drummed? Next moment a tiny bird 
flew from tree to tree in full view. By great good luck 
the trusty field-glass caught him on the wing and kept 
him in sight till he alighted on a long, gaunt limb which 
shot straight up through a tangled maze of branches 
where the unaided eye would surely have lost him. A 
lesser spotted woodpecker! Here was a find indeed. 
Little dreaming in such a place as Kew, with its throngs 
of holiday-makers, of so pleasant an encounter, I may 
be excused some mild excitement. For though by no 
means rare, a bird, smaller than a sparrow, which spends 
its time in high tree-tops, is so seldom seen as to be 
a prize worth the finding. He is the least of his tribe ; 
a nimble midget, crimson-crested and barred with black 
and white; only half as big as his near congener, the 
great spotted, and a mere dwarf beside the well-known 
green woodpecker, the laughing ‘‘ yaffle ’’ of the woods. 

High overhead, and half hidden in the leaves, the 
bare bough bending suddenly downward, formed a sharp 
ridge or elbow. At the very apex of this ridge the little 
woodpecker perched and began to drum. In order not 
to alarm him, and at the same time to get a better view, 
I sat down, taking what cover was possible, and 
wriggled cautiously along the damp grass till he was 
clearly focussed in the glasses. There he sat, pressed 
close against the branch, his head working vigorously 
as it rained blows on the bark in a perfect frenzy of 
energy, and his whole body quivering with the violence 
of the strokes. His back was turned so that, seen from 
behind and below, his head looked all black ; the.crimson 
crown, the male bird’s badge, being hidden from sight. 
The paroxysm over, he would lift his head and turn it 
from side to side, presently resuming his hammering. 
The drumming-place was rubbed smooth as though from 
long use, and there were two parallel lines on its sur- 
face, caused possibly by the bird’s bill, or by its claws, 
in clinging to the wood. This frenzied interlude lasted 
about two minutes, and then back he flew to the neigh- 
bouring tree to feed among the young foliage. To 
have seen him with the naked eye, hopping nimbly about 
the branches, pecking an insect from a leaf or swinging 
upside down beneath a twig, would have been to mis- 
take him for a tit. But it was with the right wood- 
pecker gait that he clawed his way up trunk or bough. 
Now and then, breaking off from his feeding, he would 
throw up his head and utter his piercing little cry. Time 
after time this routine was gone through, a brief spell 
of drumming followed by a rather longer stay in the 
feeding-tree. Sometimes, in the intervals of drumming, 
he would set to work to preen himself, and then a deli- 
cately barred and mottled wing would be spread wide 
from the branch. Once he hopped a little higher up and 
tried a new place, but the experiment was a failure, for 
the sound produced was thin and lacking in resonance, 
and he soon returned to the well-tried spot. Though, 
in course of time, I found that he was by no means 
faithful to one feeding-tree, careful watching proved 
that, roam as he might (and his cry came at different 
times from widely scattered corners of the wood), he 
never drummed except on that one branch. 

How his wooing fared I never knew. No second 
woodpecker was seen, nor, though I sought high and 
low, could I hit upon the nest, if nest there were. A 
newly-bored hole in an oak, near the druimming-tree, 
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looked a likely nesting-place, but a diligent and patient 
watch went unrewarded. No bird came near except, 
once, a nuthatch, who alighted close to the hole and 
inspected it curiously, but did not venture in. The 
shadows cast by the leaves of this tree made dappled 
patches on its trunk. At times some passing sight or 
sound would draw one’s eyes away from the hole; 
glancing quickly back, one would be cheated for an 
instant into the belief that the chequered shade which 
flickered there was the bird itself. Another hole, bored 
by a woodpecker in some past spring, was not drawn 
blank. A smart tap on the trunk with a walking-stick 
brought out, not woodpeckers, however, but first one 
and then another grey American squirrel, which 
scurried, helter-skelter, up the tree, dragging out with 
them in their frantic haste some straw which had been 
in the hole. Does the American squirrel, unlike ours, 
breed in holes in trees? And how came these grey 
squirrels here? Many of them have found their way 
from the Zoological Gardens into Regent’s Park, where 
they are grown as tame as those in the parks of their 
native land. Indeed the Sunday afternoon pastime of 
feeding the squirrels is nowadays as popular in the 
Broad Walk as in Central Park, New York. Is it 
possible that some of these imported squirrels have 
turned explorers, and, seeking fresh woods, have dis- 
covered and colonised Kew? They are clearly spread- 
ing beyond London, for one has been seen far away, 
in a garden at Coombe, on the outskirts of Richmond 
Park. One doubts the wisdom of turning loose these 
hardy aliens in English woods. America, which wel- 
comed the sparrow with open arms, now bitterly repents 
its folly. We, in our turn, may live to regret that we 
took this ingratiating Transatlantic stranger to our 
hearts. Our native red squirrel is already an epicure 
of birds’ eggs. His American cousin, too, has prob- 
ably a pretty taste that way, and should he multiply 
and occupy the land (as well he might) one trembles 
for the fate of many a nest. 

Kew, in that month of May, was full of surprises. 
Day after day one was puzzled by a strange cry which 
resounded through the woods, hollow and mysterious. 
‘* How ? How? ”’ the melancholy voice inquired in dreary 
iteration. It was a bird, without doubt, but what bird? 
In the end it proved to be a Californian quail, a hand- 
some fellow adorned with a long tufted feather: which 
nods like a helmet plume before his eyes. He had 
escaped, of course, from some aviary, and, urged by 
freedom and the spring, was singing the love-song of 
his kind. But, standing solitary on the bough of a tree, 
he seemed to ask, as he lifted up his voice in a dismal 
halloo, how in the world he came to be in that strange 
place. 


PIANIST’S MUSIC. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


INCE the rise of the German school of music the 
world has grown suspicious of the compositions 

of the virtuosos. When a man wins a name as a 
player on the piano or violin he can scarcely get people 
to take him seriously as a composer; and if his work 
does get a hearing it is as a rule listened to with 
patience only out of respect for the performer. Time 
was when to be a musician meant chiefly to be a per- 
former. Until the arrival of Wagner the great German 
composers were harpsichordists, pianists or organists 
first: they were allowed to compose only because by 
hook or by crook music had to be got for them to play. 
Consider the list of big men: Handel and Bach were 
the foremost organists of their time, and as organists 
they first sprang into fame; Haydn was a fiddler and 
player of the harpsichord; Mozart and Weber were 
pianists; when Beethoven went to Vienna after 
Mozart’s death Count Waldstein wrote the famous 
letter: ‘‘ Dear Beethoven,—You are travelling to 
Vienna in fulfilment of your long-cherished wish. The 
genius of Mozart is still weeping and bewailing the loss 
of her favourite. With the inexhaustible Haydn she 
found a refuge but no occupation, and is now waiting 


to leave him and join herself to someone else. Labour 
assiduously, and receive Mozart's spirit from the hands 
of Haydn’’. This was in 1792, when Haydn was doing 
his best work ; and it is evident that it was as a pianist, 
not as a composer, he went. Giuck stands alone in 
the eighteenth century as a musician who gained his 
renown by his music and not by his playing. Perhaps 
Beethoven’s deafness had something to do with the 
beginning of the change, for he composed long after he 
had ceased to play; but also we must remember that 
with the nineteenth century specialism began to creep in. 
The resources of the piano were increased, and more 
and more time was required to master its technique; 
instruments were added to the orchestra, and ordinary 
work-a-day orchestral music became so complex that 
merely to set down the notes took ten or a hundred 
times as long as it would have occupied Mozart to score 
the same piece of music for his small band. It seemed 
as if a life-time was not long enough for a man to do 
the two things, write music and play it. Came Berlioz 
in France and Wagner in Saxony, two composers who 
could not play at all; came Liszt, the mighty pianist 
whose compositions, to my mind, lack precisely the 
qualities that make music worth writing. Rubinstein 
is in some degree an exception; but his work is diffuse, 
thin, watery, as if in the brief respites between concert- 
tours and practising his instrument he had not the time 
to concentrate and do ‘‘ the fundamental brain-work ”’ 
which is the foundation of music, as of any other art- 
work. Chopin, too, was an exception. He belongs to 
the line of Bach, Mozart and Beethoven; for, in addi- 
tion to his purely musical, inventive, and poetic gift, 
he possessed a piano-technique equal to Liszt’s, save 
where sheer muscular strength was needed. None of 
the fine fiddlers could really compose : without exception 
they devoted themselves to setting down stuff that 
served to display the marvels of their virtuosity. The 
case of singers need not be taken into account, for by 
some inexorable law of nature singers never are musi- 
cians. The despair of composers rehearsing their 
operas is that so few of the artists can read their parts. 
I know of only two singers who can accompany them- 
selves, Mr. Max Heinrich and Mr. Henschel. The 
second is an accomplished all-round musician ; but those 
who heard Mr. Heinrich when he lived in this country 
some years ago and sang to his own accompaniment will 
agree with me that he showed himself an incomparably 
finer artist. Incidentally, I wonder whether a first-rate 
dramatist has ever shown himself anything of an actor. 
There is Shakespeare, of course; but was he anything 
of an actor? I suspect he was a very poor one; and 
he certainly held the actor’s art in boundless contempt 
and loathed himself for having strutted in the public 
gaze. 

This prejudice against the music of virtuosos exists, 
and will be hard to break down. D’Albert has given 
up piano-playing in public, partly, I presume, because 
of the demands the practising of mere finger and wrist 
gymnastic makes upon a pianist’s time, but also, I 
surmise, because as long as he was a public performer 
the public pooh-poohed his operas. When Paderewski 
played his own concerto in London he was _ voci- 
ferously applauded; but he saw what was the matter 
—the audience wanted him to play something else; 
and when he came back to do so he was, if ever 
man was, in a violent temper. I fancy a change will 
soon take place in the public attitude. I don’t know 
what our London music schools are doing, but I know 
that in the better Continental schools an executant must 
go through a theoretical training; and this is some- 
thing, if not much. Opera singers are not affected, 
unfortunately, for they mainly go to private teachers 
as deficient in real musicianship as themselves. But 
the hard work to effect a change has been done by the 
virtuosos themselves. Ysaye has long proved himself 
almost as great a conductor as he is a_ violinist; 
d’Albert’s operas have succeeded in Germany ; Lamond 
has written at least one beautiful symphony, besides a 
number of smaller things; recently I heard some fresh 
and vigorous things by Mr. Percy Grainger, a brilliant 
pianist; and this very week in London two pianists 
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of the top rank, Paderewski and Busoni, have come 
forward with music which cannot be carelessly brushed 
aside, but, on the contrary, demands to be listened to 
with the closest attention, and sympathetic <ttention, 
too. It may be remarked in passing that Richard 
Strauss, conductor and composer first, also plays the 
piano well. I should not welcome a return to the 
eighteenth-century view that to be reckoned a musician 
a man must be a virtuoso; but at least let us get rid 
of the prejudiced view that because a man is a virtuoso 
he cannot be a musician. 

Nikisch and the London Symphony Orchestra played 
Paderewski’s B minor symphony on Monday night, and 
i judge that everything in it was brought out. The 
programmist rather alarmed me at the outset, for he 
speaks of Paderewski’s ‘‘country’’ and also of the 
‘‘intimate and lyrical characteristics of his race’’. 
Knowing Paderewski’s race, knowing also that he 
resides in Switzerland, I feared some of the yodellings 
and garglings Wagner delighted to mock at. But, it 
would appear, race and nationality are different things, 
and the country spoken of is Poland, and this is a Polish 
symphony. Now, I must confess to being dubious 
about anything Polish. For half a century England 
Was overrun with refugee Polish counts, and these were 
not an encouraging set. I do not know a single bar 
of Polish music which is at once genuine and good; the 
quality and flavour which we call Polish in Chopin 
might be Hungarian, Russian, Oriental—anything you 
please : it is nothing more than a flavour; the substance 
of the music is German, French—and Chopin. Never 
have Polish refugees lifted a finger to help Poland; 
never did Chopin subscribe a sou of his huge Parisian 
earnings to help the cause he loved so much that when 
excited at times he used to knock quite mezzo-forte 
chords and arpeggios out of the piano. I do not doubt 
Paderewski’s sincerity. An artist may sympathise 
deeply with the woes of peoples who perished before 
the Greek civilisation; Artemus Ward shed tears of 
regret over Shakespeare’s grave and Mark Twain on 
Adam’s (the first man). Yet there is a big But—and 
I will consider the symphony as music, regardless of 
the sorrows of Poland. 

It consists of a symphony poem with a kind of pre- 
lude—an allegro, with an adagio introduction, and an 
andante. The poem is a complete, self-contained thing, 
having no connexion that I could feel with the pre- 
ceding movements. It would not surprise me to 
learn that the poem and the other portions were 
Written, or at any rate conceived, at different dates; 
but far be it from me to affirm this to be so; for 
Paderewski’s music possesses no ‘individuality, there is 
no style that can be called Paderewski’s ; what he wrote 
yesterday might have been written twenty years ago; 
and where there is no style there can be no observable 
growth or development of a style. The poem describes 
the insurrection of ’63-4, the defeat of the Poles, their 
lament over the fallen revolutionists, and, last, their de- 
termination to do it again at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. It would depict with equal picturesqueness and 
veracity the first attempts of a newly-married wife to 
cook a beef-steak pudding. We have all the ferment 
of preparations, the dissuasions of the panic-stricken 
bridegroom, the boiling-over of pans and the smashing 
of dishes, the lady’s lamentation over the failure and 
mess, and the voice of the husband at the close, sooth- 
ing and cheering, saying ‘‘ Well, never mind; try, try, 
try again’’. There is enough dignity in the music for 
such an event, but not enough for a national rising 
against a foreign oppressor. One half-fledged theme, 
said by Paderewski to be a “brilliant chivalric 
theme ’’, might still be worked up into something fine : 
as it is it stands to a real theme as a tadpole to a frog. 
The two earlier portions are more satisfactory : indeed 
the opening adagio has real beauty and a certain 
amount of feeling, while the andante rises to a point 
of sheer loveliness and ecstatic emotion that shows that 
the pianist may yet become a composer. The best 


feature of the whole business is that here we have not 
piano music arranged for the orchestra, but music 
orchestrally conceived. The scoring is not particularly 


good—which is in itself a hopeful sign: it shows that 
Paderewski thought more of what he was trying to 
express than of the means of expressing it. It was 
thin, noisy, so that Strauss’ ‘‘ Don Juan’”’, which came 
soon after on the programme, seemed brilliant and rich 
in comparison. Strauss is no favourite of mine : I dis- 
like composers who debase the coinage of music; but 
in the matter of instrumentation he is miles in front of 
any of our men save Holbrooke. Paderewski employs 
three bass sarrusophones—a sort of brass bassoon that 
emits tones of a sinister, not to say diabolical, quality ; 
and their chords are supposed to suggest the over- 
whelming numerical strength of the enemy. I can 
only say they do nothing of the sort. No one would 
know what they were doing there at all had not the 
composer told us. They are simply objectionable, and 
two other objectionable characteristics of the score 
must be mentioned. The tone-colour and the contours 
of some of the melodies are at times nothing but 
Tschaikowsky spoiled; and the continual childish 
echoes from one group of instruments of passages just 
played by another group are also a favourite dodge of 
Tschaikowsky, and a very hateful dodge. Paderewski 
must do more hard thinking and hard work, think more 
closely about what he has to say, and work more 
laboriously to say it in his own way, before he has 
earned the right to be considered a real creator. 

This symphony I approached with an open mind. I 
was prepared to go some way to meet the composer ; 
I have not blamed him for not doing something he did 
not intend to do, but have judged his work by the 
standard he himself set up, have tried to estimate in 
how far he has been successful in carrying out his 
declared purpose. My attitude is the same towards 
Busoni. His music had to stand a double test. First, 
he played in his most glorious manner the Beet- 
hoven E flat concerto, and after that some variations 
or rather, a kind of very elaborate chaconne—by 
the greatest of the pianist-composers, Liszt. This is 
called a ‘‘ paraphrase on ‘‘ the old church tune to ‘‘ Dies 
Ire ’’ and is an astounding piece of music. It is sup- 
posed to illustrate a set of Dance of Death frescoes 
in a church at Pisa—Death coming suddenly on the 
soldier, the huntsman, the young child and so on. As 
happens with Liszt ninety-nine times in a hundred, the 
idea is finer than the way it is carried out. There is 
everything in the music save the one quality that makes 
music worth writing and redeems it from the grave. 
Still, his want of true imagination, and especially his 
want of power of developing a theme, are not so pain- 
fully felt as in compositions where a continuous sweep 
is wanted; for the chaconne form permits a legitimate 
use of his wonderful skill in transmogrifying his 
themes and real development might even be somewhat 
out of place. The first of Busoni’s works stood the 
test well. Called a ‘‘ berceuse élégiaque ’’, I confess 
my inability to understand what it is about, and an 
inane programme affords no help. But it is very beauti- 
ful, with its strange mystic atmosphere. The parrot 
cry of ‘‘ Debussy ’’ does not alter my opinion that it 
is original : Debussy is not the source of the dissonances 
beloved of the younger composers: he is only. one of 
many who are striving and, to my mind, a quite unim- 
portant one. The suite ‘‘ Turandot ’’ is stuff of a much 
inferior kind. It is compiled from theatre incidental 
pieces and might well have been left in the theatre. 
Pom-pom-pom on the drums and crude suggestions of 
Oriental scales do not secure an Oriental atmosphere 
—which is perhaps so much the better; for one grows 
sick of the local colour composers offer us in lieu of 
true invention. The suite was exasperatingly mono- 
tonous : the unlimited use of ‘‘ effects ’’ simply worried 
me after the first five minutes. The berceuse alone 
is worth fifty Paderewski pretentious symphonies ; 
the suite hardly counts. One point remains to be 
noted: in Busoni’s music, as in Paderewski’s, the 
musician is evident and there is scarcely a trace of the 
pianist. 
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EXCESS IN GARDENING.* 
By THE Hon. Mrs. Evetyn CECIL. 


T cannot be denied that there has been a wonderful 
revival in gardening during the last fifteen years, 
and the question now is whether over zeal on the part 
of novices in the art may not bring the taste into dis- 
repute? So many ‘take up’’ gardening because it 
is the fashion, and rush into excess. Every fresh dis- 
«coverer of the charms of a simple life with an artistic 
cottage and a picturesque garden seems to imagine 
‘that she is the first to find happiness in such surround- 
ings, and eagerly gives her experiences to the world. 
So often nowadays as soon as a garden is made a book 
is written, and the public are invited to share all the 
heart-searchings of the inexperienced possessor as to 
whether this or that plant will or will not succeed in 
a particular spot. In the ‘‘ Happy Garden ”’ we are 
even told where a path is to be made and ‘* expensive ”’ 
lilies planted at some future date. From a laudable 
desire to help the beginner the number of books on 
simple garden operations has increased with amazing 
rapidity. Some of these volumes are of course justified, 
while others simply repeat well-known directions in a 
jaunty style, with the addition of more or less perfect 
lists of plants for various purposes. In the ‘‘ Complete 
Gardener ’’ Mr. H. H. Thomas forestalls criticism that 
the work is ‘* couched in too light a vein’’ by saying 
in his preface he has adopted the ‘‘ homely phrase ’’ to 
encourage the amateur, so he is not told simply that 
Lenten roses begin to flower in March, but that they 
**take up the running in March,’’ and so on, through 
over 500 pages. Are these varieties of style any real 
help to the amateur ? 

** Garden Design in Theory and Practice ’’ is another 
of those books recently added to garden literature to 
which it is difficult to assign a place. It contains many 
practical hints; for instance, young designers are told 
to clean up their plans with rubber or stale bread 
crumbs, and to make use of the Ordnance Survey maps 
when dealing with estates of a certain size, but one can- 
not help feeling how very elementary the training must 
have been if such suggestions were necessary. Yet 
throughout the work it is presupposed that the informa- 
tion is being imparted to professional gardeners called 
in to give advice and lay out other people’s grounds. 
He must be a bold person who attempted to create a 
rock garden after reading eight pages, or to design a 
terrace and steps after studying five, yet this is the 
space allotted to these subjects in the present volume. 
It would be wiser, without unduly discouraging the 
student, to make him realise that unless he has a special 
genius it must take vears of study before even one 
acre of ground can be laid out in the best possible 
manner. If gardening is to go on improving in the 
next decade as it has done during the last, all new 
adherents to the ever-increasing army of gardeners 
must be thorough in their knowledge, but moderate 
in its display. 

The first thought on taking up a book such as 
“ Saturday in my Garden ”’ is how much more a novice 
would learn by spending a few afternoons in the com- 
pany of some friendly old gardener than by studying 
any number of similar volumes. There are certain arts, 
such as the action of the thumbs in potting, or the cor- 
rect twist in making holes with a dibble, which no 
amount of words can teach, but which can be learnt 
readily with a little practice once the right way has been 
shown. However, the inexperienced amateur who can- 
not obtain any object-lessons will find Mr. F. Hadfield 
Farthing’s book a great help, and those who have some 
foundation of working methods can refresh their 


* ‘‘The Happy Garden.'’ By Mary Ansell. London: Cassell. 
1912. 6s. net. ‘* Complete Gardener.’’ By H. H. Thomas. 
London: Cassell. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. ‘' Garden Design in 
Theory and Practice.’’ By Madeline Agar. London: Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. ‘‘ Saturday in my Garden.’’ By 
F. Hadfield Farthing. London: Grant Richards. 1911. 3s. 6d. 
net. ‘‘ Roses and Rose Gardens.’’ By Walter P. Wright. 
London: Headley. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. ‘‘ The Bulb Book.'’ By 
John Weathers. London; Murray. 1911. 15s. net, 


memories when they forget how far apart to sow their 
sweet peas, or how deep to plant their bulbs. The 
diagrams are exceptionally clear and helpful. Mr. 
Walier Wright, in his book, ‘*‘ Roses and Rose Gar- 
dens ’’, scoffs at those who devote some of their small 
gardens to the culture of vegetables, but the Saturday 
gardener, while admitting that from an economic point 
of view there is nothing to be said for it, owns that 
there is a sentimental side, and gives directions to help 
those who find a satisfaction in producing their own 
peas and cauliflowers. Anyone who fails to sympathise 
must have forgotten how much sweeter the cress and 
radish tasted when grown by would-be gardeners in 
nursery days than any salad eaten in after life. 

Any book on roses must go over ground which has 
been traversed by all writers on gardens, and the publi- 
cations and lists of the National Rose Society leave 
little unsaid; so there is not much that can claim any 
novelty in Mr. Walter Wright’s book. The practical 
part is very well done, and useful hints on soils, 
manures, budding, and insect pests have special weight, 
coming from such an experienced gardener. The his- 
torical chapters do not add much to our knowledge, 
and there is so little classification or chronology that 
what is new is hard to find. Merely to say, ‘* Another 
old favourite was Fortune’s yellow, which came out 
in 1845,’’ is a poor record of that rose’s history. The 
rather doubting way in which the story of the re- 
discovery of the single white Banksian rose is referred 
to seems a piece of unnecessary caution, when the his- 
tory of the plant in Scotland is well attested, and the 
care and skill as a gardener of Mr. E. H. Woodall is 
unimpeachable. Mr. Wright has his favourites among 
roses, and some, whose value has not been fully realised, 
he very justly brings into prominence by placing them 
on several lists. One in particular it is a pleasure to see 
brought forward, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, a rose that 
belongs to the rugosas, but it stands alone and un- 
rivalled in that class for vigour, form, colour and scent. 
Many of the selections, both of new roses and old 
favourites are equally good, but the type roses receive 
rather summary treatment. Two, for instance, which 
are not mentioned at all, are well worth planting in any 
large or wild garden for the sake of their graceful 
growth and foliage, Rosa carolina and Rosa lucida. 
Again the Macartney rose is described as having 
‘‘ white flowers in summer ’”’ and ‘‘a dwarf grower’’, 
but no allusion is made to its distinctive and delicious 
perfume which once experienced is not easily forgotten. 
It is certainly a slip to say that roses are cultivated for 
attar near Grasse and Nice ‘‘ on the Céte d’Or’’. The 
P.L.M. Railway adVertises trains to the ‘‘ Céte 
d’Azur’’, but the Céte d’Or is the high cold country 
round Dijon. 

‘*The Bulb Book’’ by Mr. John Weathers fills a 
want, and will be found extremely handy as a book of 
reference. The scope of the work embraces (with the 
exception of orchids) all tuberous and rhizomatous 
plants, such as anemones or Solomon’s Seal, as well 
as the true bulbs. The species mentioned are chiefly 
those grown in this country, and in most cases 
the finest varieties; but here and there one meets 
with choice things which have not found their way 
to England in any number. The dainty little Anoma- 
theca cruenta is rightly stated to be the best 
known of the Lapeyrousias, but could some of the 
others find a place in greenhouses or warm gardens 
they would be equally popular. I call to mind one not 
in ‘* The Bulb Book ’’, Lapeyrousia Sandersoni, which I 
have seen forming a brilliant blue carpet at one locality 
in Rhodesia; and it would be a delight in an English 
garden. A study of some of the less exhausted families 
described in this volume is most instructive. How 
rarely Cyrtanthus sanguineus is met with, yet it 
flowers in autumn when other things are scarce, or 
Anoiganthus breviflorus with attractive golden yellow 
flowers. ‘* The Bulb Book ”’ is certainly one to add to 
a gardener’s library. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


CHATTERTON MODERNISED. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


2 Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 


Sir,—I observe in the SaruRpAy Review for 1 June 
1912, at p. 689, in a review of an edition of Chatterton, 
the remark that ‘‘ we should be more than content with 
the same text modernised ”’. 

But the ‘* modernised ’’ text already exists. |The 
very stanza beginning ‘‘ The evening comes”’ etc. is 
given precisely in the same words, and with the modern 
spelling, in my edition of Chatterton, volume i. p. 37, 
London, Bell and Daldy, 1871. 

And at p. xix of the Preface I point out the fatal 
mistake in the third line of this stanza, viz. ‘‘ Around 
the ale-stake minstrels sing the song’’. Chatterton 
found in Speght a false explanation of “ ale-stake”’, 
viz. that it meant ‘‘a may-pole’’; whereas it was so 
placed that minstrels could not have gathered *‘ around 
it’’ unless they possessed the unusual qualification of 
being able to walk, like flies, up and down the side of 
a house. 

Watter W. SKEAT. 


INCONSTANT MOON.’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Barwick-in-Elmet. 


Sir,—The letter in the SarurDAY Review of 25 May 
irom **R. N.”’ pointing out Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
mistake in describing Sirius as visible at night in mid- 
summer incidentally proves the accuracy of C. S. 
Calverley’s astronomical knowledge. 

Since Sirius is at its highest point about mid-day 
in midsummer the reference to it in ‘‘ Lines on Hearing 
the Organ’ is not, as I have till now thought, poetic 
licence, but a correct statement of actual fact. 

** Dearly do I love thy grinding ; 
Joy to meet thee on thy road 
Where thou prowlest through the blinding 
Dust with that stupendous load, 
’Neath the baleful star of Sirius, 
When the postmen slowlier jog, 
And the ox becomes delirious, 
And the muzzle decks the dog.”’ 


Yours faithfully, 
R. H. H. 


WHAT IS A FLUKE? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey, 1 June 1912 
Sir,—The expression ‘‘ by a fluke ’’ is usually used 
in the sense of by accident or hazard, but it would be 
of interest to know whether its origin is not something 
quite the reverse, that is to say, by careful calculation 
and design. Charnock, the naval writer, quotes the 
discourse of one Gibson, in 1669, on the military 
management of the Navy, and alludes to the action 
between the ‘‘ Coventry ’’ friggott, under the French 
flag, and the ‘‘ Colchester ’’ friggott, under Captain 
Morgan, who ‘‘ might easily have taken the French 
shipp had he fought her a shipp’s length distance, but 
Morgan boarded the ‘ Coventry’ forthwith, and was 
put off. Before the second boarding, to make it uneasy 
for the ‘Colchester’, or fright him from boarding 
them, the Frenchman shod the inner flook of his sheat 
anchor, and hung it a-cock-bill over that side on which 
the ‘ Colchester’ approached them. Upon the ‘ Col- 
chester’s’’ boarding, this sheat anchor flook ran into 
the ‘ Colchester’s’ bow, and made so great a hole as 
to sink her, and drown every man, and mother’s son ’’. 

Thus, the ‘‘ Colchester ’’ was said to have been sunk 
by a fluke, and it would appear to be the earliest appli- 
cation of the phrase. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


BRITISH!”’ 
To the Editor of the SarurDAyY REvIEw. 


53 Upper Brook Street, Park Lane, W. 
4 June, 1912. 

Sir,—I think it is surely time that your correspon- 
dents were reminded that this legend is the wildest 
invention of an American journalist. It is quite im- 
possible that Captain Smith could have ever uttered the 
words. To begin with, no Englishman uses the word 
‘** British ’’ in this sense; he would have said ‘ Be 
English!’’ if he had said anything. It is only 
Americans who use the word “ British’’ in this way, 
and the word betrays the origin of the story. By all 
accounts, moreover, Captain Smith was a man of tact, 
and it would have been adding insult to injury on his 
part to summon the Jews and Americans about him to 
change their nationality at the last moment. So that, 
for all your correspondents, it may be some comfort 
to know that these famous words were never uttered. 

Yours, etce., 
Fitson Younc. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Surrenden Park, Pluckley, Kent, 
1 June 1912. 


Sir,—I agree with Lady Grove that it would not be 
quite tactful to exhort a company made up of several 
nationalities with the words *‘ Be British!’’ ‘* Be 
men!’’ would be preferable. For the same reason 
the word ‘‘ Unmanly’”’ is better than ‘* Un-English”’, 
as the latter implies that Englishmen have the monopoly 
of all right feeling. 

Yours truly, 
Watter WINANS. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


Presaddfed, Bodedern, Vailey, Anglesey. 
2 June 1912. 


Sir,—May I, an avowed Liberal independent of 
party, add a word to the instructive correspondence 
going on in your columns on this subject ? 

I am not concerned as to whether Captain Smith ever 
used the words ‘‘ Be British!’’ It is very doubtful; 
his whole character belies the suggestion. What in- 
terests me is that your correspondent, ‘‘ British ’’ he 
modestly signs himself, should, in imagined flagellation 
of Lady Grove, state that he, ‘‘as an unregenerate 
Tory who has not yet learned to be ashamed of his 
native land, would still wish to live and die British ’’. 

Well, if one thing has been made more evident than 
another of late, it is that the average Tory of the clubs 
and drawing-rooms, to which type I presume ‘‘ British ’’ 
belongs, has been anxious and willing to live and die 
something else. He has persistently run down his 
native land; he has told us times without number that 
we are a degenerate race; that one German is equal to 
at least two Britishers; he has threatened to remove 
his capital to more favoured countries ; he has, for party 
purposes perhaps, cried down the credit of the grandest 
Navy which ever swept the seas and the greatest com- 
merce ever established on this earth. In fact he has 
done his little best to belittle his great country. 

Now, spurred by the advertisement of a sensational 
disaster, he returns to the fold and acclaims himself 
‘** British ’?! Whether he has a claim to that proud 
title to the exclusion of those who, through good report 
and ill, have remained staunch believers in the great- 
ness and (except for momentary lapses on the part of 
the Executive, which they have not been afraid to de- 
nounce) the justice of their country, I leave your readers 
to decide. I am not boasting of my country’s courage 
in the hour of danger—that, I hope, is a common heri 


tage of mankind—but I do trust that ‘‘ Be British !*- 
means more than ‘‘ Be Sentimental !”’ 
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Krowing your tolerance for opinions which do not 
necessarily coincide with your own, I send this protest 
to you in all confidence. 

Your obedient servant, 
W. A. Fox-Pitt, Major. 


> 7 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. S. R.| 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
14 Belsize Park Gardens, Hampstead N.W. 
3 June 1912. 

Sir,—I have read with very great interest the article 
about Anglo-German relations in the last issue of the 
Saturpay Review, and should like to add a few critical 
rémarks to it representing the German point of view. 
What public opinion in Germany has always expected 
from England might be condensed in this form, that, 
after having got the best part of the globe, England 
should be satisfied with her vast Empire and acquiesce 
in German expansion as far as the rest of the world is 
concerned (i.e. Congo State, Portuguese possessions 
in Africa, Morocco, etc.). 

Germany is a starved nation as far as colonial pos- 
sessions contribute towards the prosperity of a State. 
She appeared too late on the scene, and found the best 
part of the world gone. The present German export 
trade rests chiefly upon three large Free Trade markets, 
the British Imperial one (excepting the large self- 
governing colonies), the Turkish, and the Chinese, 
which all in time must become pretected areas (the 
British is bound to go first as soon as the next 
Conservative Government pledged to Tariff Reform is 
returned). 

Without having secured large colonial possessions 
the question for Germany is not to aspire to dominating 
the Continent with which she is so often credited in a 
section of the London Press, but how to preserve her 
markets and how to find new ones. 

That Germany is bound to lose part of her export 
trade is undeniable, and instead of going to war for 
the sake of territorial expansion it is perhaps more 
correct to say, if we adopt the extreme pessimist views, 
that she may be forced to wage war simply to preserve 
what she has now. It would have been the greatest 
wisdom on Sir E. Grey’s part to assist Germany in 
getting a foothold in Western Morocco. If that had 
been done Germany would have been included in the 
group of Christian Powers which hold parts of the 
ancient Islamic kingdoms in subiection. | Now Ger- 
many stands there thwarted in her most legitimate 
ambitions, empty-handed, but as the predestined ally 
of the Islamic world. 

British policy during the Morocco crisis has really 
settled far more than Sir E. Grey’s admirers dream of. 
Agadir has given a quite isolated position to Germany. 
Her interests, which could have been easily amalga- 
mated with those of France, England, Spain, Italy, 
are now almost identical with those of the Ottoman 
Empire. There are pessimists in Germany who believe 
that the whole fate of Europe hung in the balance at 
Agadir, and that the decision arrived at then must lead 
to fatal consequences in the future. 

It is quite amusing to read Mr. Balfour’s letter, in 
which he exhorts Germany to use her strength only 
in the cause of peace and to continue to act as a teacher 
to the world in general. Well, Germany has conferred 
countless blessings and benefits upon humanity in the 
realm of science and technique from the diphtheria- 
serum to the Diesel oil-engine, but she has found the 
world a very ungrateful pupil... When Germany came 
forward with the very modest claim to possess herself 
of only a very small place in.the sun, the narrow strip 
of coast-land called the Sus country and the port of 
Agadir, she was treated with the very maximum of 
relentless hostility. It seems to be quite a hopeless 
task to convince Englishmen of the intense bitterness 
of feeling which, as an after-effect of the British 
Morocco policy, still remains in Germany. The Pan- 
German extremists have very able contributors in a 
large section of the London Press, and translated 


extracts of spiteful ‘‘ Times’? and ‘‘ Daily Mail” 
articles are reprinted even by small local papers in the 
eastern provinces of Prussia. The mischief done by 
this part of the English Press is almost incalculable. 

It doesn’t matter in the least to Germany whether 
the Entente Cordiale will be turned into a formal alliance 
or not, as it constitutes only a change of name. Entente 
Cordiale was always a misnomer and quite on a par 
with French pénétration pacifique in Morocco, 

If England has given definite pledges to France con- 
cerning military support against Germany in certain 
emergencies, the whole thing should have been styled 
an Anglo-French military convention, instead of coining 
a word which was only calculated to mislead public 
opinion. There cannot be the slightest doubt that an 
Anglo-German agreement is absolutely impossible as 
long as this so-called intimate understanding with 
France lasts. 

It’s the exact sort of thing which civilian politicians 
unacquainted with military elements at all may con- 
sider as feasible, but which, in the eyes of all competent 
military thinkers, is the very acme of absurdity. It 
would require a whole essay to discuss this question, 
but it may be sufficient to point out that clear disposi- 
tions (klare Dispositionen) for warfare are impossible 
if a great nation remains hovering in mid-air, neither 
neutral nor declared hostile, but ready to develop anv 
moment into a potential foe. No agreement on such 
a base is possible except in the nursery. 

The correct counter-move against the Triple Entente 
on Germany’s part can only be a total revision of her 
policy in the Near East if England persists in the 
entente with France. Military experts in Germany 
expect the total collapse of Italian power in the pro- 
longed Tripolitan war, and this must lend additional 
weight to all those forces which tend towards a 
Germano-Turkisli alliance. It would be a curious piece 
of irony if history should repeat itself in the Near East, 
and British rule in Egypt and the Sudan suffer the same 
fate as Russian aspirations did in Korea. 

A lasting Anglo-German agreement, which is hoped 
for by all sincere German admirers of English civilisa- 
tion, is still possible, but it would require a Chamber- 
iain on the one side and a Bismarck on the other to 
conduct the negotiations. In this country the oppo- 
nents of Sir E. Grev’s policy are a negligible factor. 
He has at least 90 per cent. of the British nation 
behind him, which is not to be wondered at after a 
four years’ campaign of vituperation against Germany 
has been conducted in the London Press. During the 
Morocco crisis even Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was ready 
to back the war policy a outrance. This, and the way 
in which the English railwaymen’s strike was settled 
by an appeal to patriotism, has been an eye-opener to 
the German working classes, and shown them that the 
talk of international solidarity of labour is a mere sham. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the growing 
labour unrest in this country, together with other 
internal difficulties, will rather tend to make British 
foreign policy more rigid and aggressive in order to 
mask the growing weakness of the body politic. This 
is a process which always repeats itself in history 
and which was probably already at work during the 
Morccco crisis, though German diplomacy then did not 
quite recognise the facts of the situation. 

To this must be added the psychological factor that 
the British mind, if it has once settled down to a system 
of political ideas, clings to it with a doggedness not 
to be found in any other nation. What can a change 
of Ambassadors or a few months of Press campaign 
avail under such conditions, when rapid changes are 
necessary and events are moving rapidly in the storm 
centre of Europe? 

I am yours faithfully, 
G. T. v. 


THE MORAL OF NORTH-WEST NORFOLK. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
88 Bishop’s Mansions, Fulham S.W. 
Sir,—The election for North-West Norfolk is 
another instance how at the last moment the Radicals 
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start some fresh fad, some impossible panacea for sup- 
posed evils, to deceive the ignorant. That an unknown 
man should poll so many votes shows how difficult it 
is to convert the Norfolk labourer who has so long fol- 
lowed old Joseph Arch. My object, however, 1s to pro- 
test against the statement of the new member as to 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment having had 
nothing to do with the contest passing uncontradicted. 
Mr. Joddrell, who so nobly fought the battle for the 
Unionists, said the exact contrary, and had it not been 
for those Bills the Radical majority would have been 
larger. Those who pointed out the dangers of Home 
Rule in the constituency would do well to give us their 
experience. In the case of the Welsh Church Bill, the 
agents of the Church Defence Committee may be relied 
on to give accurate information as to the number of 
Liberals who supported the Unionist. 

As I am writing may I point out the urgent necessity 
of the petitions against the Biil sent to the rector or 
vicar of every parish in the kingdom being largely 
signed? I am afraid in many cases this is not being 
done. People say that the day for petitions is passed. 
However true that may be as a general maxim, it is 
impossible to exaggerate the value of being able to say 
that every parish in the kingdom has petitioned against 
the Bill. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. McKenna have 
found it wiser not to answer the categorical denials of 
the Bisheps of S. Asaph and S. David's of their false 
statements. The Home Secretary had the impertinence 
to address the Bishop of S. Asaph by a secretary. 

Churchmen are indignant at the way the Welsh 
Bishops are treated by Ministers sublimely ignorant of 
the matter they have taken in hand, and contrast it wit! 
the way Mr. Gladstone behaved in the nineties to the 
Bishop of S. Asaph and the Dean of S. Asaph (now 
Bishop of S. David’s), with whom he was in constant 
private and friendly communication. The ignorance of 
the Home Secretary so connected with Bills that have 
failed would be amusing if not serious; but Mr. Lloyd 
George’s violent language is regarded by his opponents 
as a sure sign that he knows he is going to be defeated. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Ernest J. A. FitzRoy. 


THE INCOMPETENCE OF PARENTS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay REVIEW. 


Lyceum Club, 128 Piccadilly W 
29 May 1912. 


Sir,—It seems to me that you, although ordinarily 
so particular about all that finds its way into your 
Review, would admit any nonsense if it should happen 
to be in the nature of an insult to the Suffrage move- 
ment. It is quite impossible to think otherwise when 
one reads the letters signed *‘ Primrose ’’. *‘ At a small 
suffrage meeting . .. the sentimental spinster said 
. . . we shall take such care of the boy babies that in 
a few years they will outnumber the girls.’? Where- 
upon an anti, with the insufferable rudeness which 
characterises the anti, said ‘*. . . Why, you don’t 
know one end of the baby from the other’’. Where- 
upon the whole of that vulgar assembly ‘“‘ roared ’”’. 
Whether or not the spinster was guilty of that incredible 
ignorance re babies it is certain that if it were not for 
the great army of unmarried women and men, priests 
and nuns, and unmarried people of every class and 
creed, it would be a bad case for the little helpless ones 
neglected and ill-treated by incompetent parents. It 
is a fact that the cause of so many schools having been 
established to teach mothers their duties is the fearful 
increase of infant mortality caused by the ignorance of 
mothers and the neglect of parents generally. It is 
true that most mothers cannot rear babies, but it is also 
true that unmarried women can and do, and that 
unmarried men are more judicious trainers than fathers. 


Yours, etc., 
Apa SHURMER. 


BIRD PROTECTION AND THE 
SUFFRAGETTES. 


To the Editor of the Review. 


1 Robert Street, Adelphi, Strand W.C. 
‘ 4 June 1912. 

Sir,—By what right does your correspondent, Mary 
Buckland, assume that suffragists monopolise the 
wearing of plumage? I venture to assert that she will 
find more fur and feathers displayed at one meeting of 
the ‘‘ antis’’ than at twenty suffrage gatherings. 

Further, by what right does she hold the stay-at- 
home woman, who knows nothing beyond hearsay of 
the horrors of the trade, solely responsibie for the 
slaughter? Who does the killing? Who perpetrates 
the horrors?) Who makes a living by it and takes the 
profits? Women do not clamour for these fashions; 
they merely accept them, just as they do the shape of 
a new hat or skirt. Let Mary Buckland address her 
indignant outpourings to the real criminals—the 
wealthy traders who pay the trappers and push the 
sales ; and the men who, ruthless, invented the tortures, 
caught, killed, and flayed. 

We are pretty sick of this perpetual business of being 
made the whipping-boy of creation. If it is bad for 
women to be ‘‘indifferent to cruelties ‘they do not 
witness, especially if they can profit in the way of per- 
sonal adornment ’’, it is far more atrocious to be the 
perpetrator of those cruelties, especially if they profit 
in the way of personal gain in money. Mary Buck'land 
asks, ** What kind of citizens will such women make if 
they get the privilege of the suffrage?’’ I answer, ‘‘A 
very good match for the men who make profit out of 
their vanity and indifference at the expense of nameless 
cruelties ’’, Faithfully yours, 

C. Nixa Boy.e. 


THE UNPUBLIC HOUSE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Pinner, Middlesex, 4 June 1912. 


Sir,—Mr. Filson Young's contribution to your issue 
of 1 June is singularly opportune. 

The demand for rational treatment of the whole ques- 
tion of licensing reform was never more insistent, and 
the fallacious reasoning of the teetotal advocate was 
never more apparent. The argument underlying the 
present theory of temperance legislation is that the more 
restrictions are placed on the acquisition of liquor, the 
more degrading are the circumstances of its consump- 
tion, the more its places of sale are designed solely to 
effect its distribution, the less it is consumed. 

As your contributor points out, the most urgent 
reform is an improvement in the conditions under which 
alcoholic liquors are consumed in public-houses. The 
present policy makes neither for temperance nor free- 
dom. Compare the conditions of the licensed house in 
France and in England. The respectability and pleasure 
of the former are as far as the poles apart from the 
degrading and hideous surroundings of the latter. Yet 
for every charge of drunkenness in France there are 
320 in England, for every charge in Paris there are 240 
in London. 

It is only too obvious that the real object of the mis- 
called Temperance Reformer is the total prohibition of 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors. When Mr. 
Watson Rutherford presented ‘‘The Public Houses 
Improvements Bill’’, which would have permitted the 
amelioration of the conditions mentioned by Mr. 
Young, the Temperance party in the House of Com- 
mons ensured its rejection. It is, unfortunately, rare 
that benches of licensing justices give permission for 
licerisees to transform their public-houses into cafés on 
the French system, as the Willesden Bench recently did 
in the case of ‘‘ The Windmill ’’, Cricklewood. 

If the teetotal party were honest in their cry, they 
would welcome efforts like those of Mr. Rutherford and 
applaud actions like that of the Willesden Bench, 
whereas, in fact, they combat the former and deplore 
the latter. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

R. M. Drx. 
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REVIEWS. 
KIPLINGED HISTORY. 


“The Making of Western Europe.” Vol. I. “The 
Dark Ages.” By C. R. L. Fletcher. London: 
Murray. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. FLETCHER puts Clio into a coat and skirt, 

and though she looks uncomfortable, she cer- 
tainly attracts attention, and so no doubt satisfies 
Mr. Fletcher. Maybe his lapses of taste and slipshod 
slang make him the more readable to some people. 
His History of England was as good reading as 
‘* Puck of Pook’s Hill’’, and as bad. Written after 
the same manner, ‘‘ The Making of Western Europe ’’, 
is to the dark ages of Europe what Vol. i. of the 
English History was to the dark ages of England. 
There were many unventilated passages that wanted 
some air. Mr. Fletcher has let it in, but so much of it 
that it sometimes blows away things that were worth 
keeping. To one for whom “ the reed is as the oak”’, 
Popes and Emperors and Generals soon come to the 
chimney-sweeper’s dust. In ‘‘ L’Ami des Femmes ”’ 
Alexandre Dumas called French novels ‘‘ toujours 
spirituels mais pas toujours commodes’’. We are not 
sure that the description does not apply to this new 
school of history. But Mr. Fletcher’s style can look 
after itself. Mr. Fletcher’s point of view is a different 
matter. The dark ages were a curious medley of super- 
stition and devotion, of great deeds and despicable 
crimes. If there is any thread to be extricated from 
the tangle, it is the thread worked in by a few obscure 
Bishops of Rome and gradually worked up into the 
texture of the medizval Papacy. Half the history of 
the dark ages is Church history ; most of the ideas that 
stirred its great movements came from the Church. 
Popes like Leo and Gregory and Nicholas saved Italy 
from barbarism. Hermits like S. Jerome and monks 
like S. Benedict left an enduring mark on the middle 
ages. Without the Papacy, the Holy Roman Empire 
would have been impossibie, and without the Holy 
Roman Empire, the history of Europe would have been 
altogether changed. It is not, therefore, surprising 


that the influence of the Church as a great institution 


is everywhere reflected upon contemporary events. 
Current thought ran through ecclesiastical and ofien 
theological channels. Doctrinal controversy was fre- 
quently the only outlet for the expression of political 
opinion. In such an atmosphere a theological discus- 
sion was apt to develop into a city riot; even racial 
antagonism ‘took the form, as is still the case in the 
Balkans and Asia Minor, of dectrinal disputes. The 
first qualification then for a historian is a full measure 
of sympathy with this peculiar feature. Mr. Fletcher 
does not possess it: ‘‘ One who firmly believes, as I 
do ’’, he says in the preface, ‘* in the literal sense of the 
essential facts of the Gospel story, and yet cannot 
accept any theory of inspiration in the writers of the 
New Testament, still less of any continuous inspiration 
of the Church, must necessarily find great difficulties 
in dealing with Church history ’’. Mr. Fletcher would 
no doubt regard it as a compliment if we called him an 
anti-clerical. None the less it is impossible for an anti- 
clerical to write a history of so essentially a clerical 
period. How far he is out of touch with his subject 
nay be seen on almost every page. Theological con- 
troversy is nothing more to him than the hair-splitting 
of unscrupulous priests. No wonder, then, that he 
should declare that ‘‘ an attempt to treat the theological 
disputes of the sixth century from the point of view of 
sober reason is difficult, mainly because they would be 
almost comic, did not they seem to us so frightfully 
profane’’. How can we trust a historian of the dark 
ages to whom monachism, or, as he prefers to call it, 
‘*monkery’’, is nothing more than a ‘‘ disastrous 
ideal’’ and ‘‘the malady of the age’’, instilled by 
S. Jerome into the minds of women, clergy and fugi- 
tives? It is unnecessary to add that relics are ‘‘a 
ridiculous and profane ’’ bugbear to this sturdy Protes- 
tant. Even of ene of the most ancient traditions of 


the Church he has nothing better to say than that “‘ the 
feeble flame which the great eighth-century Popes kept 
alight before the totally imaginary tombs of S. Peter 
and S. Paul was fed by the grossest superstition ”’. 

For an author who is out on an iconoclast crusade 
there are plenty of images to break. A writer like 
Gregory of Tours provides a wealth of raw material. 
It was a gross age; its ignorance was often incredible. 
There were bad Bishops and worse Popes; the monks 
were horribly dirty; and the common people were 
usually half and sometimes wholly pagan. Western 
civilisation was on the brink of a precipice. And if it 
had not been for Christian dogma, civilisation would 
have crashed to the bottom. Christian dogma was not 
only a standard of conduct in an age of general de- 
moralisation ; it was also a centre of thought in an age 
of ignorance. In the midst of battle, murder and 
sudden death, with one horde of savages beating on 
the gates of Rome, with another in Paris, a third at 
Aix, and the end of the world looming near, it was a 
gain whose worth cannot be exaggerated for all that 
was left of civilisation that the Church as an institution 
clung fast to certain definite beliefs and to some kind 
of fixed discipline and practice. 

These theological controversies, therefore, were muck 
more than the rattling of dry bones. Even if they 
were dry bones, Mr. Fletcher is one of the few writers 
who could have made them live. As it is, he has lost 
a great opportunity. In throwing them on the rubbish 
heap he has done something more than make a pra- 
test against superstition and bigotry; he has ignored 
the chief motive force of the centuries that he has 
described. If he wished to have a tilt at clericalism, 
he has chosen the worst possible field. This is a pity, 
for he has written a very vivid book. Even in the 
shadowy crowds of Merovings and Carolings he never 
loses his way. Dogmatic in everything but dogma, he 
has escaped the fate of some other historians of the 
dark ages who have drifted off on a sea of obscure 
facts. 


LORD DUNRAVEN ON IRISH FINANCE. 


“The Finances of Ireland before the Union and After.”” 
By the Earl of Dunraven. London: Murray. 1912. 
5s. net. 


T is very important that the true facts about Irish 

finance should be known at the present time. 
Unfortunately the Irish question is so thickly 
enveloped in the smoke of party cannonading that 
nothing is more difficult than to get at the truth 
about any Irish matter. Lord Dunraven has 
therefore done a very useful thing in publishing 
about the taxation of Ireland certain facts and 
figures, which cannot be gainsaid as they are admitted 
by Unionists and Home Rulers. It cannot, for 
instance, be denied that during the seventeen years 
that followed the Act of Union in 1800 Ireland was 
grossly overtaxed, whether twice too much or not may 
be open to argument. We can well understand that as 
Pitt left the figures to be settled by Castlereagh, who 
doubtless called in the aid of Treasury Jenkinson 
(Canning’s ‘‘Jenky’’), the whole business was a 
glorious muddle. Anyway, Ireland’s taxable capacity, 
as compared with that of Great Britain, was settled in 
the ratio of one to seven and a half, and Ireland was 
taxed on that basis, there being a separate Irish 
Exchequer, and an attempt, more or less futile, to keep 
separate accounts for the two countries. When the 
two Exchequers were amalgamated in 1817 it was 
discovered that the proper ratio of taxable capacity 
between Ireland and Great Britain was as one to fifteen, 
in other words, that Ireland had been paying double her 
due proportion. Lord Dunraven and others calculate 
that this excess amounts to 450,000,000, which Great 
Britain owes to Ireland. This process of ‘‘ jobbing 
backwards’ (as stockbrokers say) over a hundred 
years might prove very inconvenient in more matters 
than Irish finance, as, for instance, in the debts paid for 
the Royal family, or in the quartering of peers and their 
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sons on the Irish pension fund. It hardly seems to us 
to be practical politics. It is, however, historically 
indisputable that Ireland was ruined financially by the 
Union, because the terrible burthen of the Napoleonic 
war, which lasted fifteen years and nearly ruined 
England, quite broke Ireland. It was, we think, unfair 
to make Ireland contribute to Imperial expenditure on 
the French war in the ratio of one to seven and a half, 
not only because the proportion was wrong, but because 
Ireland was a very poor country, and on a different 
plane of civilisation from England. This mistake of 
assuming that an agricultural country of poor peasants 
was suited to an identical financial system with that 
of a rich manufactering country has vitiated the whole 
course of Irish taxation throughout the last century. 
The repeal of the corn law suited very well the manu- 
facturers of Lancashire and Yorkshire, but it suited 
the Irish farmers and peasants no better than the land- 
lords of England. To take another instance. In Great 
Britain the scales have always been maintained pretty 
evenly between direct and indirect taxation ; and that is 
fair enough where you have a tolerably large and very 
wealthy class who pay direct taxes. But in Ireland 
during the last century those who paid income tax and 
death duties were an infinitesimally small class, with 
the result that nearly the whole of the taxation was 
indirect, or duties on commodities. Tea, spirit, and 
tobacco duties which seem tolerable to a progressive 
community, living in large towns, with manufacturers 
paying big income taxes, may and do weigh with a 
wholly disproportionate gravity upon a poor peasant 
population. The latest and most authoritative inquiry 
into Irish finance (barring the secret committee which 
the Government appointed to help them in drafting the 
Home Rule Bill), was the Childers Commission in 


. 1894. This Commission was unanimous in finding that 


the taxable capacity of Ireland compared with that of 
Great Britain is as one to twenty, and also that Ireland 
had been overtaxed in the past. From that point the 
Commission broke away into separate reports. Sir 
David Barbour thought that the excess of taxation had 
been more than compensated by the excess of expendi- 
ture on Ireland, which indeed has been far greater 
proportionately than that on Englaind and Scotland, 
and that on the whole Ireland was a gainer. We are 
unable to follow this reasoning. Excessive expenditure 
is as bad a thing as excessive taxation, and two wrongs 
do not make a right. A great deal of this excess of 
expenditure was pure waste, and a good deal was for 
the police and military. However necessary, this kind 
of expenditure can hardly be set off against excess of 
taxation. Lord Farrer, Lord W elbvy, and Mr. Currie, 
in their Minority Report, come to the conclusion that 
the same system of taxation is not suitable for Ireland 
and Great Britain, and they recommend the complete 
separation of Irish from British finance, giving the Irish 
entire control over and responsibility for their own fiscal 
arrangements. Lord Dunraven states the facts of the 
case fairly and temperately, and expresses no partisan 
opinions—indeed, he leaves the Home Rule Bill 
severely alone. We have endeavoured to give a con- 
cise sketch of the contents of Lord Dunraven’s interest- 
ing book, without entering into figures. Ireland has a 
finance ial case against England, which it is the duty of 
Englishmen to study, and, if they can, to answer. 
Lord Dunraven’s volume of figures will help them to 
see the facts, from which they can draw what conclu- 
sions they please. 


THE FIRST QUAKER. 


“The Journal of George Fox.” Edited by Norman 
Penney. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1911. “Two vols. 21s. net. 


E have hitherto only had the ‘‘ Great Jornall ”’ 

of the founder of Quakerism in Ellwood’s dis- 

creet and bowdlerised edition. The present volumes, 
bound demurely, are a verbatim transcript from the 
original MSS., as dictated for the most part in 


Worcester Gaol. Some other documents are included, 
and many pages of valuable notes. The transcript is 
literatim also, and, picturesque as the Stuart spelling 
always is, it must be confessed that scribes who could 
write ‘‘ Horpuss scorpions’’ for habeas corpus or 
‘* farerse’’ for Pharisee, were spelling reformers with 
a vengeance. Fox himself, however, knew something 
of Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and, though he may have 
been indentured to a handicraft, was described in the 
indictments as ‘‘ generosus’’, and by Justice West as 
a ‘*‘scholar’’. He always seems to have had plenty 
of money for his endless itinerating, usually on horse- 
back, and became a considerable landowner in Pennsyl- 
vania. Carlyle, of course, has the conventional cheap 
stuff about the inspired prophet-cordwainer at his last. 
‘* That Leicester shoeshop, had men known it, was a 
higher place than Vatican or Loretto shrine. Stitch 
away, thou noble Fox! 
instrument is pricking into the heart of slavery and 
world-worship and the mammon-god.’’ There is no 
evidence, as far as we know, that Fox ever had an awl 
in his hand, and an illiterate cobbler would scarcely have 
denounced woe to the bloody city of Lichfield because 
of the Diocletian persecution. 

‘*Quaker’’ was a mocking name first given by 
‘‘headdy high minded Collonell bennett of darbe 16-0 
a parlement man to them of the Ryall seed of goc « 
elect ’’, and accepted by God’s lambs and little birds ; 
for was not Daniel a ‘‘ trembeler ’’, and did not steeple- 
houses shake when the true Gospel was preached in 
them? The Quaker teaching was a reaction from the 
dominant exclusive Calvinism of the day. Christ is the 
inner light that lighteth every man born into the world, 
whereas the predestinarian puritan’s first principle was, 
according to Fox, ‘‘ Cursed is he that saith every man 
hath a light within him sufficient to lead him to 
salvation, and let all the people say, Amen’’. The 
intruded Cromwellian ministers—whom Fox always 
calls the ‘‘ Anabaptist preists ’’—would only minister to 
a section of their parishioners, distinguishing between 
‘** wife’? and ‘‘concubine’’, whereas the Quaker held 
that every human being is a lantern of deity. Not the 
steeple-house but the human body is God’s temple. 
Obviously such an ‘‘ immanentist ’’ doctrine tends to 
a pantheistic obliteration of distinction between good 
and evil, and of that between creature and Creator. 
Fox seems to have spoken of himself as the judge of the 
world and the son (Son?) of God, having divinity 
essentially in him, and his enemies as dead men under 
his seat of judgment. He took to himself the voice, 
‘‘T have glorified thee and will glorify thee again’ 
while James Nayler rode into Bristol as the Messiah— 
the Long Parliament flogged him and bored his tongue 
for this blasphemy. Fox claimed supernatural powers, 
and miracles and predictions abound in these pages. 
Yet, very inconsistently, he will speak of the town 
S. Albans as Albans ’’. It is a quaint illustration of 
the revulsion from Manicheism when Fox, who was no 
smoker, being offered a pipe of tobacco by a young 
Quaker who had a ‘‘ flashy, empty notion of religion ’’, 
put it to his mouth “‘ least his rude tongue shoulde say 
I had not unity with the creation”’ Fox denounced 
the Puritans as bibliolaters, and yet is often super- 
stitiously literalist; as when he refutes the lawfulness 
of the marriage rite by asking, ‘‘ Where did ever any 
preist from Genesis to the Revelations marry any ’’? 
and uncovering before rulers by demanding, ‘‘ Where 
did ever Mosies command any people that came before 
him to put of there hatts; where did ever Sullamon”’, 
etc.? The Friends also got into gaol for refusing to 
pay tithes to ‘‘ Presbyterian and Independent high- 
preists ’’, who were more oppressive than the old 
Common-prayer clergy had been—another gap in 
Quaker logic, for they clearly pocketed what was in no 
sense theirs. Yet their honesty as traders brought 
them double custom even when under the formal boycott 
of the ‘‘ professours ”’ 

Between Puritans and Friends, who called the 
Puritan teaching hellish lies, filth, hypocrisy, deceit and 
idolatry, it was war to the knife, and the Journal is a 
long record of bitter conflict and persecution. The 
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gospell times ’’ of the Commonwealth, Fox declared, 
had been the times of the power of darkness. Over 
3000 Quakers were then imprisoned often with many 
cruelties, and Charles IIl.—for whom the Friends 
had a curious partiality—released 7oo from ‘‘ lousy 
stinkinge dungeons ”’ at his return. In New England 
whippings, tortures and hangings still went on, until 
forcibly stopped by the King. Fox taunted the 
Presbyterians and Baptists with being merely State- 
created. He had hopes of ‘‘ O.P.’’ at one time, but 
Oliver ‘‘ hardened ’’, spoke against the light, and when 
Fox saw him hanging on Tyburn-tree he beheld God’s 
doom. The Friends had a picturesque but disconcert- 
ing Old Testament habit of testifying by acted parable. 
One was moved from heaven to “‘ carry those persecu- 
tinge preists and presbyterians a lanthorne and candle 
as signe of there darknesse ’’; another to wear a halter 
and surplice; a third to run about the street untrussed 
and distracted, scattering money, as Londoners used 
to do when the Fire broke out; a fourth to go three 
years naked, with smutted face and barefoot, the 
tokens of coming judgment—‘ butt the maior of 
Cambridge did noblely, he putt his gownde about him 
and tooke him into his house’’; and yet another 
who “‘ declared naked ’’ was beaten till he was bloody. 
Fox himself explained to ‘‘ an auncient puritan ’’ that he 
was lately wedded to Margaret Fell ‘‘ as a testimony 
that all might come uppe out of the wildernesse to the 
mariage of the lamb’’. A woman took a pitcher into 
the Parliament-house and broke it there with copious 
explanation, and a still bolder Friend tore his cap to 
pieces before his Highness as an equally plain hint. 
Fox never failed to tell people what he thought of 
them—e.g. ‘‘ I was moved to call him dogge ’’—and 
invariably records the appalling judgments which 
blasted opponents—e.g. ‘‘ Soe I caled him Judas: & all 
was satisfyed except himselfe & a professor. But this 
Judas went away & hanged himself shortly after: & 
a stake was driven into his grave’’. A butcher who 
put out his tongue at Friends could never get it in again 
till his death, and another was gored through the mouth 
by a bull. The Olivarian south of England had 
drought, while the Quakerised north had pleasant 
showers. Ellwood excised a good deal of this, as well 
as a number of picturesque phrases, like, ‘‘I might 
have killed him with a crabbe aple, the lords power had 
soe surprised him’’. The Baptist’ priests would 
*‘ drive Friends by droves into there pen foldes ’’ when 
they refused to observe First Day, yet they ‘‘ fell like 
an old rotten house’’. When Fox landed in Ireland 
“‘the earth and the very aire smelt with the corruption 
of the Nation’’. The Irish, however, had done the 
Friends no harm, whereas in Salisbury, shortly before 
the Restoration, a Quaker woman was stripped and 
scourged, while in 1660, in ‘‘the land of civil and 
religious liberty’? another ‘‘ daughter of Zion’’ was 
made to mount the gallows. ‘‘ Their names will be had 
in memoriall when the name of the wicked shall rott.’’ 
After the Restoration Fox’s followers had rest until the 
Fifth Monarchy outbreak in 1662 led to fresh repression. 
Their relations with the easy-going King were curious 
and kindly—even in 1671 Fox sends two women, in the 
Lord’s power, to interview Charles, and they ‘“‘ gott 
Margaretts dischardge under the brorde seale, whoe 
had beene ro yeeres a prisoner’’, and in 1674 some 
humble folk have an encouraging audience of ‘‘ the 
king, the princ, and the duke of munmoth’’. As the 
Friends could not pledge him, Charles, the day after 
his return, had put out a proclamation against tipplers 
who drank his health and forced others to do the same— 
this would do for a temperance leaflet. Fox got fat as 
years went on: the earlier portrait given is a remark- 
able one. The Journal alludes several times to some- 
thing strange in his appearance, as when a Baptist 
deacon ‘‘cryed dont peirce mee soe with thy eyes 
keepe thy eyes off mee ’’, or the people of Lancaster 
“‘eryed look at his eyes’’. These volumes are beauti- 
fully printed. But we deprecate ‘‘ffox’’ and 
‘ ffriends ’’ (passim). The old capital F was written 
in the shape of a double f, but should not be printed so. 
Nor yet “ the”? as 


IMMATURE EUGENICS. 


“Heredity and Society.’ By William Cecil Dampier 
Whetham and Catherine Durning Whetham. 
London: Longmans. 1912. 6s. net. 


OOKS like this ought to be prohibited for at least 
the next hundred years. All writers on heredity, 
Mendelism, and eugenics should be warned off from ex- 
ploiting any sociological theory or expressing their indi- 
vidual prejudices, political or social, under the guise of 
science. Why should the students of a department of 
biology, which can be described as Mr. and Mrs. Whet-. 
ham describe the study of heredity, be so ill-advised and 
premature and rash, and we might say presumptuous, 
as to assume superior airs of knowledge and to suggest, 
if not actually to advise, startling methods of disposing 
of their fellow-citizens’ lives? They inform us that. 
even in the laboratory the study of heredity has hardly 
started on its way; that it is only just beginning to be 
a science ; that as regards its influence on society as a 
whole the subject has scarcely advanced out of an 
embryonic state. If that is so, and it certainly is, let 
students of breeding confine themselves to investi- 
gating facts and describing them within the circle of 
experts, and refrain from writing popular books about it 
until they can claim for their results some of the definite- 
ness of ascience. It will be time enough then to pass to 
the possibility of breeding men and women into classes 
of society with special aptitudes ; whether if we could it 
would be desirable; and whether the last word of the 
most modern science should move us to emulate the 
ideal of Hinduism and to settie ourselves on the basis 
of caste. In the future, when more is known about 
heredity, we might be able to eliminate the evils in the 
caste system, but at present it is premature to tell us 
we should breed up to it. Socialists are exceedingly 
in want of the information, as they have special need 
of eliminating the weak and the wasters, which to a 
certain extent is now done by competition. Eugenists 
are very severe on the folly of preventing the elimina- 
tion of the weak and helpless. They condemn in one 
passage humanitarianism and pose as inflexible natural, 
selectionists; in the next they extol, as we all do, 
Christian and ordinary morality and shrink from 
advising the logical application of their theories. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whetham appear to find consolation for 
the suffering and misery which, when uninterfered with, 
is the nidus out of which the fine results of natural 
selection are evolved, in a curious sort of mysticism 
tagged on to Mendelism. This lends itself to the in-. 
definite rhetoric characteristic of the book, and is suit- 
able for popular consumption. They do not venture 
on suggesting more strenuous measures than the segre- 
gation of the feeble-minded in farm colonies, the deten- 
tion, not necessarily under penal conditions, of the hope- 
less criminal, the lunatic, the unemployable. These 
are among the obvious ways, they say, in which we 
can prevent the further degradation of the race, and 
arrest the increase in the volume of suffering without 
cruelty to any individual, restricting only in directions 
where the moral sense has fallen below the level of 
humanity and is akin to that of the brute beasts, who 
have no understanding. We do not dwell on the 
crudity of such declamation, and it is more interesting 
to pass to Mr. and Mrs. Whetham’s further view that 
at the point we have reached there is no more advance 
to be made by natural selection acting on ‘‘ the multi- 
tudes that must come into existence in order that, 
among them, the few that are worth preserving should 
have a chance of seeing the light’’. Mr. and Mrs. 
Whetham speculate that ‘‘ the creative power has got 
as far as it can by the use of unconscious agents ’’. 
That is, the Mendelists and Eugenists must enter 


on the scene. ‘‘ Further advance may only be possible . 
by conscious selection, and our growing knowledge 


of heredity, and our ever strengthening impulse to 
apply it to the betterment of our race, may be but the 
manifestation of the great hidden Creative: Power of‘ 
the Universe as it takes a new path to turn the obstacles 
which threaten to block all its old roads of advance.’” 
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We should not think of disputing the venerable truisms 
of religious faith in the ultimate good, though they 
are expressed in such pretentious jargon, nor the 
authors’ similar thoughts on the purpose of evil and 
suffering. All we ask is, How do they add to service- 
able knowledge of heredity or society ? 

When we recall the many instances in the book where 
the authors are gravelled for lack of definite knowledge 
and ideas, and have to make up with rhetorical questions 
without answers, we think of Mr. Chadband’s ‘* What 
is love, my friends? Is it hate? No!’’; and we are 
impatient with the theme that environment is so much 
less important than heredity. We won’t say that 
Mr. Whetham knows very little about heredity, or what 
sort of breeding should be applied to mankind. His 
ignorance is not special, but belongs to eugenism itself. 
Still, he might distinguish between the two factors of 
heredity and environment in the investigation he made 
into the families of men in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’’. We are quite with him in believing in 
the aristocracy of talent and power; but he looks for 
it in family strains when the most remarkable exhibi- 
tions of it have been outside family strains; though 
nothing is more obvious than that there have been 
talent and power in the families that have established 
themselves. In most cases genius has shown itself 
independent of family, both in the sense of inheritance 
and of transmission to descendants. We must look 
for special aptitudes to the individuals who arise, we 
know not how, with aptitudes quite distinct from those 
of the family stock. The most unlikely stock seems to 
produce them. A probability suggests itself that it is 
the want of suitable environment or opportunity that 
prevents great individuals arising from a class. There 
was no special class aptitude in such cases as Burns, 
Browning, or Ruskin; one would say the class aptitude 
was at a different pole from the individual aptitude ; 
and yet the class environment presented opportunities 
for the cultivation of the individual aptitude; and we 
may infer the possibility of similar aptitudes in impos- 
sible circumstances. Mr. and Mrs. Whetham might 
turn up the chapter on ‘‘ Brains in the Underworld ”’ 
in the latest book by Mr. Holmes, who knows much 
more about environment than Eugenists yet know about 
heredity. He writes, ‘‘ And amidst the sordid life of 
our mean streets there are numbers of brilliant children 
whose God-given talents not only run to waste, but 
are actually turned into evil for lack of opportunity ’’. 
If this is true, Mr. and Mrs. Whetham need not be 
too anxious about the attention still given to improv- 
ing the environment. It will be soon enough to worry 
when as much is known about heredity as we already 
know about environment. 


HERSELF. 


. “Herself.” By Ethel Sidgwick. London: Sidgwick 


and Jackson. 1912. 6s. 


ed Micromegas were again to leave his native star 

for a visit to the earth, this book might be placed 
in his hand with the hope that it would help him to solve 
at least one of his problems. He would find in it some 
information as to the type of man which women admire 
in the abstract; also, he would glean some information 
as to the nature of that other type, with the members of 
which it is good to marry. But, that the amiable giant 
might be given the whole truth, we would assure him 
that the race of men foretold by the lady novelist in the 
days of our grandparents, though still having. its pro- 
phets, has not yet been evolved. Three male characters 
in this book are particularly worthy of attention, and 
the chief of these is reserved until its last chapters. 
This is Brian. He enters at the end to solve some diffi- 
culties and to give a blessing, but from the first his 
name has had the power to inspire emotion. It stood 
for all that was magnificent and for much that was 
wicked. He was one of those wondrous creatures who 
stride through the werld, leaving damaged hearts in 


every footprint, but it was not his way to descend to 


low adventures. He was simply a man of good fortune, 
and that was all that could be said about it. Few 
figures in fiction are more wearying than these blind 
agents. They are never to be held responsible for their 
misdeeds, and so can never be applauded legitimately 
for their occasional heroic acts, and yet a whole novel 
by an author of some repute is dominated by one of 
them. When he did make his appearance, he proved 
to be all that we had suspected, for he was rather a 
god descended from Olympus than an Irishman returned 
from America. A spoilt child of the goddesses he was 
at least, for such favour alone could allow the hero of 
a novel to wear a beard. The second man to be noticed 
is Brian’s nephew, but he was little more than a shadow 
of his uncle, and, as the author puts it, ‘‘ without the 
horse toride’’. Provided with a mount he would doubt- 
less have been majestical enough, but with his feet on 
the road he was merely pathetic. The elder man was 
to be adored from a distance, and the younger one 
needed to be given close care and much affection, yet 
they were only two manifestations of the hero who in 
essentially feminine fiction is one and unalterable. In 
a past generation, a novelist wrote in her description 
of the Boatrace that ‘‘all rowed fast, but none 
so fast as stroke’’, but it would be a mistake to 
imagine that these wonderful and unreasonable men 
passed into oblivion at the end of the century. It would, 
we fear, be somewhat depressing for Micromegas to 
read of the standard which must be reached. In the 
end, however, he might conclude that for use and even 
for ornament’ there was something to be said for those 
common mortals who set a stroke which can be followed. 
Miss Sidgwick goes half-way in this direction since 
her third man is of quite common clay, and it is, indeed, 
to him that the prize of love is given. But his reward 
comes with the death of a competitor, for among the 
others he is never allowed to shine. Whilst the 
Olympians were present, it seemed unlikely that he 
would ever do more than lend them money. 

The novel, however, is called ‘‘ Herself ’’, and the title 
reminds us that the author has succeeded in giving a 
really human study of a young girl. She, too, is, of 
course, dominated by the great Brian, who is her father, 
and the thoughts she can spare from him are given to 
the care of her cousin. In the end she marries the man 
who will make her a satisfactory husband. Although 
she was a good little girl with plenty of sense in the 
affairs of daily life, her love for the splendid rogues is 
not altogether unnatural. After all, it was precisely 
for her and her kind that these men were designed in 
the tales of long ago. And ‘‘ Herself’’ has made it 
clear that their fascination is not dead. 


“THE ETHICS OF POLITICAL INTRIGUE.” 


Mr. Leo Maxse, in the National Review ’’, tells the 
story of November 1910. His article is fairly a retort upon 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir Rufus Isaacs for a breach 
of confidence. Last November some Unionist newspapers were 
busy with federalism ; and from that time forward Radical 
speakers and writers have continually taunted the Unionist 
party with the disposition shown by some of its members to 
accept the modified Home Rule of ‘‘ Pacificus’’. So long as 
the Radical politicians and journalists who did this were 
not a party to the intrigue from which the Unionist federal 
movement sprang, silence was presumably imposed on all 
Unionists who officially or unofficially knew what was 
happening. But now that Radical members of the cabal have 
publicly gloried in the conspiracy, so far as it touched their 
opponents, Mr. Maxse fairly argues that the Radical side also 
should be published. In other words: ‘‘ As Mr. Asquith’s 
Attorney-General has elected to make political capital out 
of the intrigues of his own colleagues and at the expense of 
the Unionist Press and the Unionist party, the time has 
come to let out of the bag the cat, which has hitherto been 
sedulously suppressed in order to save the bacon of the 
intriguers in question ’’. 

“So far’’, Mr. Maxse writes, ‘‘ only one side of the 
intrigue has been heard—namely, the Unionist flirtation 
with federalism, and we should like to take this opportunity 
of saying in the clearest and most emphatic manner that 
no Unionist ex-Minister of any degree whatsoever was 
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involved. And, as we have seen, it was extinguished by 
Unionist protest. But the position on the other side was 
very different, as in order to extract support for some vague 
undefined scheme of federalism safeguarding Ulster, con- 
spicuous members of Mr, Asquith’s Government—men whose 
voices are believed to be decisive on questions of policy, were 
prepared to reconsider leading articles in the Coalition creed. 
(1) Free Trade is acknowledged by all intelligent men to be 
in a very parlous condition, and as a contribution towards 
its interment Sir Rufus Isaacs’ colleagues were prepared to 
acknowledge the soundness of the policy of Imperial Prefer- 
ence by granting preferences on the existing British tariff. 
They were also willing to make acknowledgment of the non- 
sense they had talked about Tariff Reform by agreeing to the 
appointment of a Commission of Economic Experts by whose 
decisions they would be bound. (2) The policy of fighting 
German capital expenditure out of revenue was acknowledged 
to be impossible, and as an earnest of good faith Sir Rufus 
Tsaacs’ colleagues favoured the issue of a big national 
defence loan of approximately a hundred million sterling. 
(3) Equally impressed by the fiasco of Mr. Haldane’s Terri- 
torial system, these same colleagues of the Attorney-General 
were prepared to adapt the Swiss national system of Com- 
pulsory Service to this country. Enough has been said to 
convince the reader that the much-maligned Unionist Press 
was under some temptation to give a friendly consideration 
to the question of federalism in the autumn of 1910. It was 
by no means the one-sided affair hitherto presumed.” 

Mr. Maxse ends, as he begins, with the pertinent question, 
‘* What are the ethics of political intrigue?’’ Presumably 
as interpreted by Radical politicians they permit them to 
taunt with considering one side of a bargain an opponent 
whom they hold to be honourably under the seal of silence 
not to disclose their own side and share ! 


THE JUNE REVIEWS. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ The Convergence of the Twain”’ 
in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ”’ is one of the few pieces of 
writing upon the ‘ Titanic’’ disaster which does not in- 
stantly provoke a feeling that silence was best. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, in many passages of his novels, gives to inanimate 
objects a vitality which frequently causes his human figures 
to seem in comparison lifeless. After twelve months we more 
distinctly remember the gargoyle in ‘‘ Far From the Mad- 
ding Crowd” that washes Troy’s flowers from the grave of 
his dead sweetheart than we remember Troy himself, or even 
Bathsheba. In ‘‘ The Convergence of the Twain” Mr. 
Thomas Hardy is not imaginatively moved to linger upon 
the human figures of the tragedy. What he sees is the Ship 
and the Iceberg fashioned ‘‘ by paths coincident ’’ to meet 
and form ‘‘ twin halves of one august event ”’: 


‘“ And as the smart Ship grew 
In stature, grace and hue, 
In shadowy silent distance grew the Iceberg too. 


Alien they seemed to be: 
No mortal eye could see 
The intimate welding of their later history, 


Or sign that they were bent 
By paths coincident 
On being anon twin halves of one august event ’’. 


Commander Carlyon Bellairs writes of ‘‘ The ‘ Titanic’ 
Disaster ’’ on its technical side. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing point he takes is the question of big or little ships. 
Commander Bellairs is definitely for the big ship. ‘It is 
well ’’, he writes, ‘‘ now that for a moment there is a reaction 
in public opinion against big ships because of a vague feeling 
that there are too many eggs in one basket, that we should 
clearly bear in mind that to abandon the movement would 
be to throw away the natural advantages of our position. It 
is probable that our islands doing all their trade by sea 
have about four times as much cargo entering and clearing 
as Germany, but the latter Power concentrates in the single 
port of Hamburg over half her trade by sea, just as is the 
case with American trade through New York. The conse- 
quence is that the big ship movement can only be partici- 
pated in by British ports and by Hamburg and New York, 
which offer a reasonable probability of full cargoes. It is 
not now necessary for me to deal with the attraction of 
passengers who can only be obtained by a standard of speed 
and comfort both of which involve increased displacement. 
The main point is that in a big ship the economy of coal, 
crew, cargo handling, and speed in a seaway, in proportion 
to a gross quantity of cargo, are so great as to offer con- 
siderable advantages if it is probable that full cargoes will 
be obtained. As no country possesses such advantages as 


Great Britain in this latter respect, we should be fools indeed 
if we did not make the fullest use of the situation in com- 
parison with our less fortunate neighbours ”’. 

Years ago Mr. W. H. Mallock provoked Mr. Shaw into 
one of the most brilliant of the Fabian Essays. Mr. Shaw 
might very reasonably have something to say to Mr. 
Mallock’s article this month in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”” 
on ‘‘ Labour Unrest ’’’. Mr. Mallock safely leads his argu- 
ment up to one of the admitted truths of history—namely, 
that unrest is more a product of hopefulness and increasing 
prosperity in the lower classes than of despair and starvation. 
‘* As soon as the primary needs of life are satisfied ’’, writes 
Mr. Mallock, ‘“ together with the secondary needs which 
habit and custom have rendered primary, what causes unrest, 
in respect of economic conditions, is not (let me repeat) the 
limitations of what men have, but the relation of these to 
the amount of what they imagine that they ought to have, 
and may practically secure. ... Labour unrest, in its 
distinctively contemporary sense, having its origin mainly 
in the ranks of the most prosperous, not of the poorest 
workers, has its origin not in the wants of the body but 
in exaggerated expectations of the mind—in the development 
of ideals which, whatever may be their character otherwise, 
have no correct relation to the facts and possibilities of life ’’. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’, has an article 
on “Sir Horace Plunkett and His Work’’. Mr. Brooks 
writes of Sir Horace with vivid appreciation of his qualities 
and achievements: ‘Sir Horace is triply armed in the 
qualities of mind and temperament without which even the 
smallest fraction of the Irish question were best left alone. 
He has an unconquerable faith and the sanguine perse- 
yerance that goes with it; he is compact of tolerance and 
practicality ; almost alone among Irish public men he mixes 
his politics with humour; a singular sweetness of disposi- 
tion, a reflective, original, philosophical mind, an enviable 
gift of persuasive writing, and an utter incapacity and con- 
tempt for the dissimulation of the average politician, have 
combined to make his position, his influence, and his labours 
altogether unique. One of the great troubles with Ireland 
is that few Irishmen will say what they think. A large part 
of Sir Horace Plunkett’s influence is due to his habit of 
candour and truthfulness. He is never bitter or personal, 
but he is always honest.’’ Mr. Brooks, rather curiously, goes 
on te wonder why Sir Horace has never associated himself 
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Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. } D.Sc. i 

Sir Joun Jarping, K.C.I.E., M.P. Rt. MP VatentiA, C.B., 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specitic age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
ersonal Security in connection wtth a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Afanager and Secretary. 


EAGLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1807). 
Whole-Life, Non-Profit Policies at 
SPECIAL LOW RATES. 


World-wide and Indisputable Policies with 
GUARANTEED SURRENDER VALUES. 


Apply for revised Prospectus. 


Head Office: 79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED ... ...£1,737,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... ... £30,000. 
Y LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Con- 
0. tracts securing a Bonus of £2 per cent. 


To the MANACER, 1, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE HUTH LIBRARY. 
THE COLLECTION OF PRINTED BOOKS AND 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


0, t o'clock 
Pe y the SECOND PORTION of the COLLECTION OF PRINTED 
OOKS and ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS formed by HENRY 
HUTH, Esq., and since maintained and augmented by his son, ALFRED H, 
HUTH, Esq., Fosbury Manor, Wiltshire, comprising the letters C and D. 
May be viewed. 
Catalogues may be had price 1s. each (post free 1s. 6d.) Illustrated Copies 
containing numerous Reproductions, price ss. each. 


THE COLLECTION OF COINS AND TOKENS formed by 
J. B. CALDECOTT, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, June 11, and Two Followin Days, at 1 o'clock 

precisely, the COLLECTION of COINS and TOKENS of the British Possessions 

and Colonies formed by J. B. CALDECOTT, Esq., who is relinquishing this series. 
May be viewed. 

Catalogues may be had. Illustrated Copies, price 2s. 6d. each. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.. on MONDAY, June 17, 
and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely. ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS and 
DRAWINGS, inciuding the property of A. C. Drummond, Esq., of 4 Down Street, 
Piccadilly, comprising etchings by J. M. Whistler and F. Seymour Haden, and a 
most valuable and important Collection of Engravings by David Lucas, after 
T. Constable, R.A. The property of R. A. Potts, Esq., of 14 St. James's Terrace, 
N.W., comprising a very fine series of the Liber Studiorum, nearly al! iu the first 
State ; also engravings and paintings W. Blake T Varley, and others. An 
interesting collection of Engravings by the Little Masters formed by the late Rev. 
W. T. Loftie, F.S.A., and sold by order of his executors. ‘The property of the late 
Rear-Admiral Edward Middleton, U.S.N., of Washington, D.C., containing 
Engravings and Etchings by Piranesi, N. de Launy, J. G. Wille, &c. The property 
of Sir Williem Worsley, of Hovingham Hall, Yorks, comprising examples by 
Marc Antonio, A. Diirer, Rembrandt, Lucas van Leyden, M. Schongauer, &c. ; 
also Punch Cartoons by Sir John Tenniel ; Modern Etchings by Frank Brangwyn 
and D. Y. Cameron, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


FINE ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF SIR FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.. on WEDNESDAY, June 19, at 1 o'clock isely, Fine 
ETCHINGS, forming the greater portion of the Collection of SIR FREDERICK 
WEDMORE, with a few of his other Engravings. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated cata'ogues containing five plates, price 1s. each. 


THE MACKWORTH-DOLBEN COLLECTION, 
FINEDON HALL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Stations : Finedon (Midland Railway); Wellingborough, 34 miles; Kettering, 
6 miles ; Northampton, 14 miles. 
The entire contents of the Historic Mansion. 
By Auction on the above premises, 
Sale commencing at one o'clock each day. 


FIRST DAY'S SALE, MONDAY, JULY 1. 
Old English Silver, including Early Georgian spoons, forks, tureens, salvers 
candelabra, cake baskets, epergnes, Sheffield plate and jewellery ; also the 
Library, comprising early editions in black letter, modern Standard authors, otc 


SECOND DAY'S SALE, TUESDAY, JULY 2. 
Specimens of Sévres, Dresden, Ludwigsberg, Vienna, Crown Derby, Worcester, 
and Chelsea porcelain in figures, groups, vases, tea and coffee services, dishes, 
etc. A pair of Chelsea figures, “ Jupiter and Juno,” B] in. high; a 
Ludwigsberg group, ‘The Happy Mother.” Fine old famille verte dishes, 
eae ware. An early Stuart needlework casket ; carvings, enamels, 
ronzes, etc. 


THIRD DAY'S SALE, WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 
A Collection of XVIIth and XVIIIth Century family portraits and paintings 
ascribed to Kneller, Lely, Rubens, Panini, Caravaggio, Cuyp, and Verhaghen. 
Antique furniture, including a Iou's XVth kingwood writing table, a 
Renaissance oak cabinet, a Louis XVIth commode, Stuart and Chippendale 
chairs, &c. 

FOURTH DAY'S SALE, THURSDAY, JULY 4. 
Early Flemish and English wood carvings; a Jacobean Court cupboard; an 
important panel of Aubusson tapestry, border inscribed P. Montezor, M. R. 
D Aubu-son ; a panel of old tapestry designed with Huntsman, Hounds, etc. 
in landscape. Old English and French commodes, chests, armoires, mirrors, 
Bedroom suites, Bureaux, Bookcases, Settees, Chairs, etc. 


FIFTH DAY'S SALE, FRIDAY, JULY 5. 
Bedroom Suites, Wardrobes, dressing tab'es, bedsteads, bedding ; Linen, China, 
Glass, Dinner and Dessert Services and a few outdoor effects, including three 
carriages, a large q and miscell 

On view, by card only, on June 27. Public view (admission to the house by 
catalogue only) on Friday and Saturday, June 28 and 29, from ro to 5 o'clock. 

Illustrated catalogues may be obtained, 1s. each, of the Solicitors, Messrs. 

BURNHAM, SON & LEWIN, Wellingborough ; RICHARD SCRIVEN, Esgq., 

F.S.L., Castle Ashby, Northampton ; or of the Auctioneers, Messrs. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, 
1942 (4 lines). Telegrams —“ Galleries, Lendon.” 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirovs of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Picti rs, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Mus.cil 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
premises in all partsof the United Kingdom are held as required through- 
out the year. Large Funds available for Mortg: . Valuations for 
Estate and Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management 
of Trust Estates and Receiverships undertaken. . 
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with Home Rule and the Nationalist Party. Seeing that 
the I. A. O. S. has no more grudging witnesses than the 
Irish political Nationalists, it is scarcely surprising that 
Sir Horace has so far held aloof. Sir Horace Plunkett has 
spent the best part of his life depriving the Nationalists 
of their main argument for Home Rule. Thanks chiefly to 
the I. A. O. §., the Nationalists can no longer point to 
an Ireland impoverished and hopeless under the Union. 


Mr. F. E. Smith, in the ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge 
Review’, makes the fusion of the two wings of Unionism 


the ccecasion of an article on the Conservative party. He is 
pleased that it has been decided to retain Conservative as 
the official party label. What is to be the future of ‘ this 
powerful political party’? in the strange and uncharted 
seas over which we are drifting? asks Mr. Smith. The 
situation to-day is very different from that of ten years 
ago. With what equipment will the Conservative party 
face the convulsions with which it will assuredly be con- 
fronted? He discusses the problems to be solved as between 
parties and the points of difference and agreement in the 
Unionist ranks, and shows that the Conservative party 
cannot hope to conquer a majority adequate to its purposes 
until it re-establishes itself in the confidence of the great 
industrial centres. ‘‘ The growing discontent of the work- 


ing classes cannot be dismissed with a few punitive 
expeditioas.”’ He has no doubt Tariff Reform would do 
much to alleviate present evils, but ‘‘ what politician is so 


bold as to dare talk of the Empire to men who cannot 
nourish their families, at the price gladly rendered of a life 
ef grinding toil, and who know that its certain conclusion, 
whea they have become the wastage of the industrial scrap- 
head, is a lonely and dishoncurable death in the work- 
house?”’ Constructive Cozservative statesmanship, says 
Mr. Smith. has to decide not whether social reforms are 
necessary, but how they may be effected with the least 
mischief to public and private finance. 

There are three articies on Welsh Distablishment and Dis- 
e.dowment. In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ the Bishop of 
Nerth Queensland shows from his Colonial experiences how 
the Church may be crippled and unable to fulfil its mission 
if it is not endowed. ‘‘ If the Church in Wales is disestab- 
lished and partially disendowed, it is devoutly to be hoped 
that a central endowment fund sufficiently to augment con- 
tributions from poor parishes will be formed at the beginning. 
Otherwise the work of the Church will be temporarily 
paralysed, at least in the poorer parts.’? The Rev. A. St. 
Leger Westall replies to the arguments advanced by the Rev. 
Francis Powell in favour of Church Disestablishment. On 
the subject of abuses, as to which Mr. Powell had much to 
say, Mr. Westall urges that ‘‘ if advocates of Disestablish- 
ment in Parliament would, as a matter of honour, and 
decency, treat purely € ‘harch measures with the same respect 
and consideration as was shown by the whole Heuse to the Act 
for uniting the Bible Christians and the United Methodist 
Free Church, or the Act settling the difficulty between the 
Free Kirk in Scotland and the ‘Wee Frees’, clergy like 
Mr. Powell would not long have to complain that the 
Church’s mest. flagrant abuses are left untouched’’. A 
vigorous defence of Church Establishment is entered by Mr. 
Arthur Page in ‘** Blackwood’s’”’. Mr. Page takes the view 
that bedily health is no more important to a nation than 
spiritual well-being, and so far as the question of endow- 
ment is concerned he thinks if the people can be made to 
understand how much they benefit under a National Church, 
‘a weapon far stronger than an appeal merely to protect 
rights of ownership ’’ will have been placed in the hands ci 
the Church’s supporters. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” ler Jain. 


M. Pinon contributes to this number an article on the 
war between Italy and Turkey, written with the knowledge 
and sound judgment which we have learned to expect from 
him. He points out, as, indeed, is clear to everyone who 
has any knowledge of the subject, that the war has been 
from the beginning highly popular. That a considerable 
disillusionment is awaiting the Italian people in this matter 
there can be no doubt; but they will not abandon Tripoli, 
and the war is resulting in a much greater and wider feeling 
of national solidarity than has hitherto prevailed. One 
fact the writer brings out very clearly is that the Church 
and the State have drawn much more closely together over 
the war. The Banco di Roma, which does the business of 
the Vatican, had been to a large extent responsible for the 
financial enterprises which Turkish opposition made impos- 
sible in Tripoli. The irritation caused by this had no 
small share in bringing on the war. M. Ollivier continues 
his account of the war of 1870. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 728 and 739. 


By Ocean Yachting Steamer 


(6 
R.M.S.P. ARCADIAN.’”’ 
(Twin-screw), 8,939 tons. 


YACHTING 
All cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of Berths, 
CRUISES DE LUXE, | Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. Electric 


1012. Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry Swimmi 

Bath, _Gymnasicm. No Cargo carried. 
1. NORTH CAPE & | June 15 days 
a. NORWAY FJORD ose 28 13 days 
3. NORTH CAPE & oe 12 uly 14 days 
4 NORWAY FJORD & y 13 days 
z NORWAY F ORDS 10 Aug. 13 days 
. BALTIC & RUSSI Aug. 24 days 
A & MOROCCO” 28 Sept. 10 days 
. HOLY LAND & EGYPT oe | 9 — 29 days 
g ALGERIA & SPAIN, &c. 9 Nov. 15 days 


ine Southampton, Grimsby, Leith, and Marseilles. 
From £1 a Day. Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Yachting Cruises 


to the WEST HIGHLANDS, 
WEST & NORTH COAST OF SCOTLAND, 
or ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation, Literal 
Table, and Moderate Fares, 


Full Particulars of Sailings will be sent on hetion to 


M. Langlands & Sons (Dept. A4), Liverpool. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find Fist Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral 
MODERATE TERMS, Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


| goes HOTEL BELVEDERE. Best position on the 
Hldheweg, close to the Kursaal. Splendid view. Modern 
comfort. Garden. Lift. Autogarage. Terms moderate. 
UCERNE. GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. Highly 
patronised. Private bathrooms throughout. Open all the 


year round. Garage. 


LILLAH McCARTHY and GRANVILLE BARKER 


Will give AFTERNOON PERFORMANCES, JUNE 11, 14 & 15, of 
GILBERT MURRAY’S TRANSLATION OF 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, 


Inthe GREEK THEATRE, at BRADFIELD COLLEGE, near Reading, by 
kind permission of the Warden and Council. 


IPHIGENIA - +  - LILLAH McCARTHY. 
ORESTES GRANVILLE BARKER. 


And Cast from KINGSWAY THEATRE, where seats may now be booked. 
a tickets at reduced rates can be obtained at THE KINGSWAY THEATRE 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


” Universally acknowledged to be the 
BEST and SUREST REMEDY for 
Insist on having 
HE QUGHS, COLDS 
Chlorodyne 5 3 
The ORIGINAL | ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
and The only Palliative in Cuts short all attacks of 
NEURALGIA, SPASMS, HYSTERIA, 
ONLY GENUINE. | SPASMS, HY 
Purchasers should see that RHEUMATISM. PALPITATION. 
the name is on the stamp 
and emphatically refuse Acts like a Charm in 
substitutes. DIARRHEA, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 4/6 
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The Trouble attached to 
making a change— 


often hinders the adoption of a better article. 
But the trouble is apt to be exaggerated. 


You may have been rubbing along with a type- 
writer which turns out indifferent work, when 
just a few minutes’ consideration of a “ Yost” 
would put you in touch with a muc‘) superior 
machine. 


Make the effort and we will save you as much 
trouble as possible. On receipt of a P.C. or 
telephone message a 


Visibl 
YOST 


will be sent on FREE TRIAL, without risk 
or cbligation on your part. 


The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


- A Late Meal _ 


after the dance, the theatr: nouri-hment. Full benefit 
or whi st drive, shou!d be is assured by taking the 
that soothes “Allenburys”’ Diet which 
! *s sleep. Alco- is a partially predigested 
holic stimuiants disturb combination of rich milk 


ep then tl rest and fail and whole wheat — the y 


to n sh. The ideal vital food elements. 

supper should be casily Made .in a minute— 

cigested and provid» adi boiling water only, 

Large Sampls will be sent for Sd. stamps. 
Of Chemists, 1/6 and B/- per tin. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St. London 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
had 
Half Year ... @ 14 15 2 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SA TURDAY REVIE W Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 


MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE 


Is an entirely New Work covering every 
department of business enterprise. In eight 
large volumes leading Business Men and 
Commercial Specialists expound the Business 
Methods. of the most Up-to-date Houses. 


Business Knowledge pays big dividends to all who are connected in 
any way whatever with business.- The Investor—The Stockbroker— 
The Company Promoter —The Lawyer — Accountant — Secretary - 
Manager--Chief Clerk—Junior Clerk—can learn from MODERN 
BUSINESS PRACTICE vital facts which will enable him to increase 
his profits or his earning power to a truly remarkable extent. 


AUTHORITATIVE ADVICE ONLY. 


A Book which is to deal with Business usefully and practically must 
be authoritative. A practical man will not follow outside advice unless 
it comes from ‘a man who knows what he is talking about.” Every 
subscriber to MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE will have the 
benefit of advice from the following CELEBRATED BUSINESS 
MEN. 


THE RIGHT. HON. LORD NUNBURNHOLME 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD FURNESS 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDGAR SPEYER 
SIR THOMAS J. LIPTON, BART. 

SIR ROBERT W. PERKS 

WALTER MARTIN © 

MESSRS. W. & A. GILBEY 

SIR THOMAS PINK 

JOHN LAWRIE 

A. W. GAMAGE 

SIR THOMAS BROOKE-HITCHINGS 
THOMAS J. BARRATT, D.L. 

L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P. 

MAX RITTENBERG 


NO BRANCH OR BUSINESS FORGOTTEN. 


There is nothing the Business Man ought or might wish to know 
concerning business that is not covered by this comprehensive book. 


MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE teaches how to Buy a 
Business—How to Run a Business—How to Advertise—How to Deal 
with Income Tax—How to Keep Account Books—How to Conduct 
Correspondence—How to Estimate Costs—How to File Correspond- 
ence—Business Data, Quotations, etc.—How to Ship Goods—How 
to Appoint an Agent—How to Constitute a Partnership—How to 
Form a Limited Liability Company—How to Insure—IIow to Dea 
with Business Disputes—How to Read the Money Article— How to 
Understand the Stock Lists—How to Deal with your Banker—How 
to Organise a Mail Order Department—How to Organise a Dispatch 
Department—How to Avoid Legal Disputes—How to Treat 
Employees—How to Prepare Card Indexes—How to Sell Goods— 
Together with a multitude of other vital things connected with the 
modern practice of business, particularly noting and warning the 
reader of those traps and pitfalls which abound in every business— 
unsuspected waste—inaccurate costing—duplications of labour—which 
if not immediately detected and instantly remedied will cause the 
finest business to decline. 


THE CHEAPEST BOOK OF ITS KIND. Not only :is 
MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE the most up-to-date and 
authoritative book on business, it is also the cheapest. The work will 
be completed in eight volumes at 7s. 6d. net per volume. You can 
ensure receipt of all these profit bringing volumes, as they come from 
the press, by filling up the attached order form NOW ! 


To the Gresham Publishing Company, 
34-5 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
lease send me-a complete copy of ‘‘ MODERN BUSINESS 
PRACTICE” in eight volumes, at 7s. 6d. net per volume, 
delivering the first volume now, and one volume mated two months 
_until completion. 
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OMENS SUPERSTITIONS 
OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


By EDGAR THURSTON, C.I.E., late Superin- 
tendent Ethnographic Survey, Madras Presidency. 
With 16 Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland 
Postage 5d.) 

The author deals with various aspects of what may be called the 
psychical life of the natives of the Madras Presidency, Travancore 
and Cochin. The volume contains accounts of omens, animal 
superstitions, the evil eye, vows and votive offerings, serpent worship, 
human sacrifice, magic and human life, magic and magicians, 
divination and fortune telling, agricultural and rain-making 
ceremonies. 


THE SEGRET or tue PACIFIC 


By C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S., Author of 
‘* The Andes and the Amazon,” “‘ Peru,” ‘* Mexico,” 
&c. With 2 Maps and 56 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 5d.) 


‘* A discussion of the origin of the early civilisations of America, 
the Toltecs, Aztecs, Mayas, Incas, and their predecessors ; and of the 
possibilities of Asiatic influence thereon. Much new material and 
many new suggestions are brought forward, and the book is illustrated 
with pictures of the strange and beautiful temples, pyramids, idols and 
other objects of these remarkable ancient cultures.” —7he Times. 


THE BOOK ON THE LABOUR UNREST. 


MODERN DEMOCRACY. 


A Study in Tendencies. 
By BROUGHAM VILLIERS (J. F. SHaw). Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 5d.) 


‘‘Though a writer on the subject of Social Reform, Mr. Shaw is 
neither silly, nor unreasonable, nor hypocritical. . . . There are ideas 
in his books, and in this one in particular, that are worth thinking 
about.”— The Eye-Wetness. 


‘‘Itis probably the best and clearest volume that has appeared on 
the subject. Mr. Villiers has done for modern democracy something 
of the same service that Lord Hugh Cecil has done for Conservatism.” 


THE WORKS OF 
RICHARD MIDDLETON. 


14. POEMS AND SONGS. 
With a Preface by HENRY SAVAGE. 


2. THE GHOST SHIP, etc. 
With an Introduction by ARTHUR MACHEN. 


Bound in cloth, uniform. 5s. net each. (Inland 
Postage 4d. each.) 
‘* There can be not the least doubt of the high and lasting quality 


of the work contained in the present volumes. . . . There is a real 
personality behind them.”— Zhe Daily News. 


AN IMPORTANT VOLUME FOR THE COLLECTOR. 


CHATS ON OLD 
JEWELLERY & TRINKETS. 


By MACIVER PERCIVAL. With nearly 300 
Illustrations of selected specimens. Cloth, 5s. net. 
(Inland Postage 4d.) 

IMPORTANT. —Collectors are invited to write for particulars of 
the Practical Handbooks on Old China, Prints, Furniture, Miniatures, 
Autographs, Stamps, etc.— Address, 7. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi 
Terrace, London. 


On SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


T* FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BroGRAPHY. 
The Life of Edward Montagu, K.G., First Earl of Sandwich 
(F. R. Harris). Murray. 2 vols. 24s. net. 
John Hungerford Pollen, 1820-1902 (Anne Pollen). Murray. 
15s. net. 


Cesar Borgia: A Study of the Renaissance (John Leslie Garner). 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Life of George Cabot Lodge. 
$1.25 net. 

Recollections of a Great Lady: Being more Memoirs of the 

Comtesse de Boigne (Edited by M. Charles Nicolland). 

Heinemann. 10s. net. 

Fiction. 

Tomboy and Others (H. B. Marriott Watson); Elsie 
Lindtner (Karin Michaélis); The Barmecide’s Feast (John 
Gore). Lane. 3s. 6d. net each. 

Didy (E. R. Lipsett); Amor Vincit (Mrs. R. 8. Garnett). Duck- 
worth. 68. each. 

The Co-Respondent (by the Author of ‘‘ The Terror by Night”), 
6s.; Cairn Lodge (Antoine le Burovski), 2s. net. Murray 
and Evenden. 

Out of the Wreck I Rise (Beatrice Harraden). Nelson. 2s. 
net. 

The Emporium (Alec Holmes). Allen. 6s. 

A Cluster of Shamrocks (Edmund Burke). 


Boston : Houghton Mifflin. 


The 


Lynwood. 6s. 


The Wax Image and Other Stories (Kathlyn Rhodes). Holden 
and Hardingham. 6s. 
Saimi Tervola (Hilma Pylkkanen). Paris: Grasset. 3fr. 50c. 


The Considine Luck (H. A. Hinkson). Swift. 6s. 

Treasure of Thule (B. D. Steward). Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s. 

The Rich Man’s Wife (Dick Donovan and E. Way Elkington). 
Ham-Smith. 6s. 

The Rider of Waroona (Firth Scott); Pillars of Smoke (Mrs. 
Stanley Wrench). Long. 6s. each. 

Jean Cameron (William Otterstoun). Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 

History. 

The House Fly (L. 0. Howard). Murray. 68. net. 

A History of British Mammals (Gerald E. H. Barrett-Hamilton). 
Part XI. Gurney and Jackson. 2s. 6d, net. 

REPRINTS. 

The Works of John Ruskin. Library Edition. Vols. XXXVIIT. 
and XXXIX. (Edited by E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedder- 
burn). Allen. 

The Continuity of the Irish Revolutionary Movement (H. 
Brougham Leech). Simpkin, Marshall. 1s. net. 

Eve Victorieuse (Pierre de Coulevain) ; Le Roi s'amuse; Lucréce 


Borgia (Victor Hugo); Dieu: La Fin de Satan (Victor 
Hugo); Chronique du Régne de Charles IX. (Prosper 
Mérimée). Nelson. 1s. net each. 
SCIENCE. 
Science of the Sea (Edited by G. Herbert Fowler). Murray. 
6s. net. 


Further Researches into Induced Cell-Reproduction and Cancer 


(H. C. Ross, J. W. Cropper, and E. H. Ross). Vol. II. 
Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 
In Portugal (Aubrey F. G. Bell). Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 
With Dante in Modern Florence (Mary E. Lacy). Murray. 6s. 


net. 
Tramps Through Tyrol (Frederick Wolcctt Stcddard). 
and Boon. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Oxford Country (R. T. Giinther). Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Continued on page 730.) 
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happenings 


N epitome of all the principal 


given in 


PUNCH 


The entertaining style 
in which it is written im- 
parts interest & bright- 
ness to the dullest debate. 


@ Keep yourself well-informed by ordering 
“PUNCH” from your Newsagent to-day. 


in Parliament is 


MS 


HOME RULE IN ALL ITS PHASES 


If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE, 
By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


‘*A more helpful work of its kind in the struggle 
against the Home Rule Bill a Unionist politician could 
scarcely wish for.” — Western Morning News. 


What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule ”:— 

‘*Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.” 


Of all Booksellers $d. met; or post free from 
the Office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPARY, 
10a King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


THE ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE FOR THE 
SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


THE HON. W. G. A. M.P. 


(Denbigh Boroughs). 
WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M-P. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 7}d., direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING cO., Ltd., 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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FRY’S 
MAGAZINE 


THE MAN’S MAGAZINE. 6d. net. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER. 
MOTOR CARAVANNING. 


By F. A. BARKER. 

Is a detailed, exhaustive account of the motor-driven 
caravan, and the pleasures to be experienced from its use 
by an enthusiast ; this is supplementary to our usual caravan 
feature entitled 


CARAVANNING AND CAMPING. 
By CAPTAIN HARVEY JARVIS, 
Who is presenting from month to month in our pages the 
delights of the horse-caravan. Each of these contributions 
is lavishly and beautifully illustrated by photographs. 


THE ANIMALS’ HOSPITAL 
AT THE ZOO. 


By Dr. MORELL MACKENZIE. 


The second and concluding portion of one of the most interest- 
ing contributions to recent issues of ‘* Fry’s Magazine.” 


SEA FISHING FOR BEGINNERS. 
By JACK SNIPE. 
An article on a sport which is becoming increasingly 
popular round British coasts, written by a most successful 
expert who prefers to hide his identity under the above 
nom de plume. 


SWIMMING. 
By MONTAGUE A. HOLBEIN. 
A practical, useful article on swimming by a world-famous 
swimmer. 


FLYING AT SEA. 
By Lieut. CONNEAU (‘‘ BEAUMONT”). 
The winner of many great aerial contests. 


A DAY AT THE DOCKS. 
By ARTHUR WATTS. 
With illustrations by the author. 


THE LONG TRAIL. A Capital Story 
of the Canadian North-West. 


By JULIAN A. THUNDER. ; 
A new writer of much promise. Illustrated by GEORGE SOPER. 


FISTIANA. An Account of the Old 
Heroes of the Prize Ring. 


By WILLIAM MAAS 
Who brings to much learning on his subject a very graceful 
pen-style. Illustrated by various old prints and lithographs, 


INDIAN GAMES. 
By SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 
Mr. Singh here tells excellently of the diversions and 
recreations of his own people. 


THE GAMEKEEPER’S CORNER: 


SPINNING FOR SALMON TROUT 
AND OTHER FISH. 


By AN OLD HAND. 
Very lavishly illustrated by photographs. 


THE CRAFT OF CROQUET. 
By F. CROWTHER SMITH. 
With many interesting drawings of leading masters of Croquet. 


LIFE AS A LOCK-KEEPER. 


By CLIVE HOLLAND. 


GOLF, KENNEL, MOTOR-CYCLE NOTES, 
LAWN TENNIS, CLOTHES AND THE MAN. 


MAGAZINE 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
Verse AND Drama. 

Hernani: A Tragedy (Frederick Brock). Duckworth. 2s. 6d, 
net. 

The Lute of Life (James Newton Matthews). Cincinnati : 
Horton. $1.50. 

Glastonbury: An Historical Drama in Four Acts (William 
T. Saward). Kingsgate Press. 2s. net. 

Four Plays (John M. Synge). Dublin: Maunsel. 5s. net. 

The King: A Tragedy in a Continuous Series of Scenes (Stephen 
Phillips). Swift. 2s. 6d. net. 

Poems and Dramas (George Cabot Lodge). 2 vels. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50 net. 

Sonnets and Ballate of Guido Cavalcanti (Ezra Pound). Swiit. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Cliftonian Verses and Fair Copies (C. H. Spence). Clifton: 
Baker. Ls. 

The Widow in the Bye Street (John Masefield). Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 3s, 6d, net. 

Love Poems (Translated from the Latin by J. M. Krause). 
Kegan Paul. 1s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beginner's Star Book, A (K. McKready). Putnam. 93. net. 
DRehind the Night-Light (Described by Joan Maude and Faith- 
fully Recorded by Nancy Price). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 
Bernard Shaw et son ceuvre (Charles Cestre). Paris: Mercure 


de France. 3fr. 50c. 

Causes of Labour Unrest, The (W. Cunningham, D.D.). Murray. 
6d. net. 

Tour Men, The (H. Pelloc). Nelson. 2s. net. 


Italy’s War for a Desert (F. McCullagh). Herbert and Daniel. 
10s. 6d. net. eg 
Legal Position of Women in Islam, The (Ameer Ali, Syed P.C.). 


Hodder and Stoughton. Is. 6d. net. 

Path of Social Progress, The (Mrs. George Kerr). Nelson. 2s. 
net. 

Plato and the True Enlightener of Soul (Dharm Anant). Luzac. 
6«. net. 

Social Insurance in Germany, 1883-1911 (William Harbut 
Dawson). Unwin. 6s. net. 

Tannhauser and the Mastersingers of Nuremberg (Alice Leighton 
Cleather and Basil Cramp). Methuen. 22. 6d. 

Trois Villes Saintes Emile Baumann). Paris: Grasset. 
3fr. 


War and Private Citizen (A. Pearce Higgins, M.A.). King. 
5s, net. 
Reviews AND MacGazixrs For Juxne.—The National Review, 
2s. 6d. net; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr.; The Music 
Review, 1s. 6/7. net; Mercure de France, lfr. 50e.: The Eng- 
lish Church Review, 6¢. net; Proceedings of the Classical 
Association, 2s. 6d. net: The Oxford and Cambridge Review, 
2s. 6d. net: The Century Magazine, ls. 4d.; The Vineyard, 
6d. net: Deutsche Rundschau, 2m. 50; The Financial 
Review of Reviews. 1s. net; The Arena, 1s. net; The Town 
Planning Review. 2s. 6¢. net; The Book Monthly, 6d. net; 
s, net; Harper’s Magazine, 1s.; Fry’s 
Magazine, 67. net; The Pociry Review, 6d. net. 


BOOKS ON GARDENING & BOTANY. 


NO. 726 OF SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT 
OF LITERATURE 


includes a large Collection, BESIDES GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Post Free. The books on view at 


43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 


stimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains : 
BENEFICIAL WEEDS, LEGUMES & BACTERIA. 
THE TRAGIC QUEST OF CAOUTCHOUC. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES of MERCHISTON. 
THE FIBRE WORLD. 

LEDBURY. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
ABRIDGED TABULATED SUMMARY. 
#2 | | = 2 S82 2323) S20 | 
FINANCIAL QUARTER 
ENDING March 31, 1912. Jan. 31, 1912. 


Mine. 
DEvELOPMENT Work- 
“Number of feet 
driven, sunk and 
risen, exclusive of 
Stopes 
Reduetion Works. 
Ore received from 


Ore received from 


| 3,899 9,103 3,252 | 14,468 4,485 4,179 4,520 


| | 


4,915 | 3562 419 | 11,527 953 | 2,237 2,264 | | 2,€21 
| 


| 
Mine _ .. (toms) 221,029 213,099 22, 797 525,484 84,202 1£7,604 90,270 175,312, 80,269 | 103,482 518,097 115,950) — 48,674 171,219! 483 


Surface Dumps 
(tons) 


50,088 


Tonnage crushed .. 191,300 172,560 go,840 458,900 €9,825 147,532 315,830 147,400 66,840 | 92,600 | 471,752 98,070 | 1c6,200 42,765 145,100 | 88,400, 


Total yield (fine ozs.9 59,340 48,202 179,004 23,865 58,296 44,87 
7¢- 3 


51,767 | 24,424 | 38747, | 177.003 46,786 | 25,449 17,188 | 52,709 | 28,691 


Yield per ton (28s. 4d. 28s. od. 44. Ed. | 325. 8d. s. 1d. 32s. 6d. 298. sd. 3 8 
2%s. 4d. 28s. od. 448. Ed. 325. 8d. 28s. 38. 1d. 32s. 6d. sd. 308. 325. ad. 36s. 8d. | 208, 1d. 33s. Sd. 308. 6d. 27s, ad. 
Working Expenses. 4 | | | 
ost £169,721 £208,441 £109,287 £426,178 £84,692 £142,202 £129,333 £146,255 £84,982 | £83,187 €511,696 £119,381, £43,300 | £367 
Cost per Ton Milled ‘175.94. £1 4 r1£1 4 1f£018 7£1 4 3 £019 3£1 2 4£019 5 5f019 1£1 1 + 7 7 


Revenue, 
Value of Gold pro- 


Working Profit. 


Per Ton Milled 
Other Sources. 
Net REVENUE oR 
ExPENDITURE— 
Debit 


Amount +» £101,163 £40,232 £92,809 €323,675 £15,152 £102,167 £58,755 £70,343 £17,170 £74,084 £244,749 £58,086 
t o 5£0 14 1f£0 4 4 £01310 £0 19 2£0 9 7£0 5 2 


10 7£o 4 & 


_ duce: s+. |€270,884 £248,673 £202,096 £740,853 £99,844 £244,369 £188,088 £216,598 £102,152 
Value per TonMill'd 8 4£1 8 £2 4 68112 8£1 8 7 £113 12 6£1 g 5 £1 10 7£1 15 12 1£1 16 or Lt 313 8i£1 10 


| | 
| 
£162,271 £756,436 £177,467 £106,620 £71,683 £221,287 £119,963 
| iby 
£13,120 £23,673 £5 1£ 
£o 16 o£0 10 5 2 6 £0 11 4 


| | 
| 


Credit ee [£25,563 *££2,346 £555 *f12,306 —  *$£41,644 *£2,005 $£25,369' £3,620 {£23,939} — *te2 
Net Profit £126,725 £42,578 £93,364 £335,081 £14,308 £62,760 £95,712 | £23,799 "£08,043 £12,368 — 
reait. Credi. | 


redit. 
Capital Expenditure £3,241 ¢£6,795 £1,025 t£74,027 £349 £10,026 f£9,500 t£11,278 £1,702 £10,601 £44,353 — 
| 


Interim Dividends 


declared. 
Payable to Share- 
holders registered Mar. 39, 
on books as at .. 1gt2. 


Total Amount of 


Distribution .. — £182,000 — 


* Including Accumulations. 


£22,292 £17,376 £1,916 


Jan. 31° 
82,782 


+ Exclusive of the proportion of an annuity payable to the Government in respect of mining rights acquired under certain claims. 


} Including special declaration of Reserve Gold. 


ANTOFAGASTA AND BOLIVIA 
RAILWAY. 


Tae Twenty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Antofagasta (Chili) 
and Bolivia Railway Company, Limited, was held on June 4th, the Hon. 
C. N. Lawrence (Chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Bolden) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ certificate, 


The Chairman said the Board were very giad to meet the shareholders 
with what might be considered a satisfactory report. They had again to 
record a large increase in gross receipte, which amounted last year to 
£1,588,258, or an actual increase of £189,181 over those of 1910, equal to 
13.52 per cent. They carried a considerably larger tonnage of manufac- 
tured nitrate during 1911. Passenger traffic continued to show a steady 
improvement. The working expenses exhibited an increase of £144,769, 
which at first seem rather large, but it was easily explainable both from 
necessity and from force majeure. The necessity portion had been the 
increased contributions to their renewals funds. Owing to unavoidable 
circumstances they had had an increased coal bill of £37,000, which alone 
represented about 26 per cent. of the total increased cost of working. 
They had felt it necessary to make a further appropriation of £15,000 in 
respect of the past year towards the cost of installation of the Westing- 
house brake. They had placed a further £15,000 towards the fund for 
writing down the value of the o!d caliche wagons. The fire and marine 
insurance fund had also received a contribution of £7,000; it now stood 
at £44,000. The board had also added £200,000 to the reserve fund, 
bringing it up at December 3lst last to a round half-million. They were 
then enabled to continue the dividend on the Deferred stock as on the 
basis of last year—namely, 7} per cent. An interim dividend of 2} per 
cent. had been paid, and the balance of 5 per cent. would be paid forth- 
with. In addition the directors felt justified in paying a small bonus of 
} per cent. on the Deferred stock, and there would then remain a carry- 
forward of £42,097, being an increase of £7500 on what was brought into 
the accounts from the previous year. Despite climatic and other draw- 
backs the work on the new lines for the Bolivia Railway Company had 
gone steadily forward. Their relations with the Governmente of both Chili 
and Bolivia continued on a satisfactory footing. He thought he might 
safely repeat his remark of last year, that they had a thoroughly sound 
and satisfactory property, possible of great and prosperous development, 
provided patience and tact were used, and that the stockholders were 
satisfied with the conservative policy he had endeavoured to outline. He 
concluded by proposing a resolution for the adoption of the report and 
accounts and the payment of the dividend and bonus mentioned. 

Mr. David Simson seconded the motion, which, after a short discussion, 
Was unanimously carried. 


BULLFINCH PROPRIETARY 


(W. A.). 


Tae Third Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of the Bullfinch 
Proprietary (W.A.), Limited, was held on June 4th, Mr. George P. 
Doolette, J.P. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. C. Barrett) read the notice convening the meeting. © 

The Chairman said that, in dealing with the work that had been done 
at the mine during the last five months, he felt he was justified in saying 
that, although they had not yet cut the lode at the 310-foot level, the 
results of their development work in the other parts of the mine had been 
of the most satisfactory character. He hoped that before long they would 
have the pleasure of reporting that they had cut the lode at that depth. 
The total footage of work done since the company began operations in 
November 1910, including shaft-sinking, &c., came to about 10,000 feet. 
Since their meeting in December last the main ehaft had been sunk to a 
total depth of 335 feet, and they had, as he said, begun to open up the 
mine at the 310-foot level. He then gave a detailed account of what had 
been done, and continued: With regard to the plant for the treatment 
of their ores, plans and specifications had been prepared and accepted for 
the erection of a 20-stamp mill complete in every respect, and this would 
not only be up to date in every detail, but would also be one of the most 
effective plants in Western Australia. Its capacity would be 5,000 to 6,000 
tons per month, and they had hoped to have had it running by August Ist, 
but, owing to labour troubles, they did not anticipate that the mil! 
would be ready to start until the end of September. They had been assured 
by the management that as soon as they began milling operations they 
would start on a run of ore that would show a good margin of profit. 
Although it was impossible at the present time to give any estimate of 
ore reserves, they knew they had ample ore now developed to keep the mill’ 
steadily employed for a considerable time. There could be no doubt 
that they had a mine of considerable value, which would, he believe, 
develop into one of the big mines of Western Australia as time goes on. 
They would see that the values were excellent, and the average value of 
the ore would be considerably above what was called pay ore. The mill 
will start crushing by September and its capacity was calculated at 6,000 
tons per month. They would be running on an ore that was estimated 
to show them a profit of £2 per ton, so that it was not difficult to arrive 
at the rate of dividend they would be able to pay on an outplt of 
6,000 tons a month. If matters turned out as he hoped they would, they 
should be able to talk of dividends at the end of the year. With regard 
to the developments at the 310-foot level, it was disappointing that they 
had not yet cut the lode there, but that they would cut it im due 
course he felt certain. The non-discovery up to the present time was 
due to the excessive disturbance of country rock, indicated by the 
faulting of the lode; but the developments at the 210-foot level in the 
south-easterly cross-cut off the west drive indicated that the lode was 
thrown to south-east. Development work was going forward at the 

resent time to prove this hypothesis, and he hoped before long that his 
forecast —— be proved be be true. He concluded by moving the adoption 

ort and accounts. 

rr Wes. Robinson seconded the motion, which, after a short discussion, 


was carried unanimously. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


THE DIARY OF FRANCES, LADY SHELLEY. 


Edited by her Grandson, RIGHARD EDGOUMBE., Illustrated, 108, 6d. net. 
The Diary of a brilliant social woman who knew intimately Wellington, Byron, Metternich, Shelley, Scott, and Peel. 

“These delightfully frank and piquant diaries are certain to be remembered and quoted for many years to come... abounds in 
lively anecdotes and shrewd estimates ; it is brisk and spirited, and the pictures it affords of notable personages are deliciously fresh and 
human. The brilliant age of Georgian giants goes triumphing along the pageant of routs and balls, of private visits and public entertain- 
ments. And a glittering and seductive age it is beyond question.”—Zhe Daily Telegraph. 


LIFE OF JAMES, FIRST DUKE OF ORMONDE. 


By LADY BURGHCLERE, Illustrated. 2 Vols. 288, net. 
The Times says :—‘ This long life has been told by Lady Burghclere with skill and knowledge. . . . Her book will be not only the 
authoritative life of a great man, but a standard work on Irish seventeenth-century history.” 


The Daily Telegraph says:—‘* A great Cavalier, a great Loyalist, and a great gentleman lives again in these brisk and glowing pages 
» « . two scholarly, well-written, and interesting volumes, which reflect the highest possible credit upon their author’s judgment, taste, and 
workmanship.” 


EDWARD, FIRST EARL OF SANDWICH. 


By F. R. HARRIS, In 2 vols. With Illustrations. 24s, net. 


The valuable collection of historical documents and correspondence at Hinchingbroke has never been published or drawn upon 
before. They show what an important part was played by the first Earl of Sandwich, not only in the Civil War, but more especially 
in the restoration of Charles II., in which event his influence was second only to that of Monck, Duke of Albemarle. Sandwich is 
frequently referred to in Carlyle’s letters and speeches of Cromwell, and still more often in Vepys’ Diary, but comparatively little has 
been known of his personality and political influence. 


JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN. 


By ANNE POLLEN. With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


At a time when the life of Cardinal Newman is s> much under discussion, this life-story of one of the most noted seceders from 
the Church of England to that of Rome will arouse special interest. Besides Mr. Pollen’s religious life a full account is given of the 
secular and artistic work so widely connected with his name. 


RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES ano THE ADJACENT DistTRicTS. 


By F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A., Author of ‘The Shores of the Adriatic.” With numerous Illustrations. 
21s, net. : 


Mr. Hamilton Jackson is one of the first authorities on the Gothic Architecture of Europe. Not only has he studied the architecture of the * 
historic districts he visited, but he has much to say on the people, their costumes, and the historical incidents which have occurred in 
those extremely interesting provinces of France. The work is illustrated by many drawings from the author’s pen and pencil. 


WITH DANTE IN MODERN FLORENCE. 


By MARY E. LACY, With Illustrations. 68. net. 
In this book the Florence of Dante is reconstructed, and whatever still remains in the City that serves to throw light either on the 
‘** Divina Commedia” or the history of the Pvet is gathered together and given a place in the past. 


The Unique Book of a Child of Three. 


BEHIND THE NIGHT LIGHT. 


Described by JOAN MAUDE and faithfully recorded by NANCY PRICE, With Portrait of the Author. 28. 6d, net 


This is a book of an entirely unprecedented kind. It contains the impressions of a child of three years of age who can neither read 
nor write, but who, ever since she has been able to speak, has apparently associated with a whole company of creatures, whose appearance 
and habits she describes and with whom she converses. These descriptions follow a definite system, and are not mere fleeting and 
incoherent visions, but recur and have been repeated many times. They have been carefully recorded and verified, and can be accounted 
for by nothing that the child has heard from those who have associated with her. The names, habits, and descriptions are all original, 
and the book should prove of much interest to psychologists. 


THE CANON LAW IN MEDIAZVAL ENGLAND. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM LYNDWOOD’S “ PROVINCIALE,” IN REPLY TO THE LATE PROFESSOR 
F. W. MAITLAND. By the Rev. ARTHUR OGLE, M.A,, Kector of Otham, Maidstone. 68, net. 


‘* Mr. Ogle himself writes as one who is completely at home, and marshals his facts with such complete ease and lightness of handling that 
he has made a difficult and obscure subject really delightful reading. Champions of Maitland will have a tough piece of work if they look to 
rehabilitate his case in the face of Mr. Ogle’s attack.” —A/anchester Guardian. 


SCIENCE OF THE SEA. 


AN ELEMENTARY HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL OCEANOGRAPHY FOR TRAVELLERS, SAILORS, AND YACHTS- 
MEN. Prepared by the CHALLENGER SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE STUDY OF OCEANOGRAPHY, 
and edited by G@ HERBERT FOWLER. With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 6S. net. 
The primary aim of the book is practical—namely, to teach men with no scientific training how they can do useful work for the advance- 
ment of science. It deals with the various aspects of the ocean chapter by chapter, points out where new or renewed observations are needed, 
and includes only sufficient theory to enable the observer to understand what kind of a brick he is building into the pyramid of knowledge. 


The book has been written entirely by practical specialists. Being addressed, in the first instance, to non-scientific readers, it has been 
phrased as far as possible in simple English, but it will be found useful by many who already know something of Oceanography. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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